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The Life of Ali Pacha, of Janina, Vizier of Epirus, surnamed Aslan, 
or the Lion: ae various authentic Documents. 8vo. pp. 328. 10s. 
6d. Lupton Relfe. 1822. 


Tus volume is a singular specimen of Literary Metempsychosis ; 
and so questionable was the shape which it assumed upon its first ap- 
pearance, that, until we had fully ascertained the secret history of its 
generation and birth, we did not feel quite comfortably assured even 
as to our own personal identity. All the reading world remembers 
two solid cubes which were given to the public by Mr. Hughes, as the 
history of his voyages and travels, and which were replete both with 
learning and entertainment: but most people would as little expect 
to find the soul (assuming that they have one) of the Behemoth or the 
Bonassus transferred to the Marmotte or the Monkey, as to meet with 
the vital parts of Mr. Hughes’s parallelopipeds embodied in a snug 
octavo. 

Such however is plainly the case; the anonymous volume ne 
lished by Mr. Lupton Relfe has no real existence of its own. It is 
for the most part an exhalation from Mr. Hughes’s, a stray shadow from 
the land of Typographical Ghosts ; and if we did not make some slight 
change in the common maxim regarding the dead, and substitute verum 
instead of bonum, in what we are about to say, de mortuis, we should 
not now, without a breach of charity, be able to bring this unsubstan- 
tial felon to upper day, and sentence him at the bar of mundane criti- 
cism. 

In sober earnestness, however, we should think it a duty to warn 
our readers against an act of mest atrocious and unblushing piracy, if 
the terrors of the law had not already deprived the unprincipled pla- 
giarist who compiled (we use this word in its primary sense) the pages 
before us, both of his powers offraud and his hopes of profit. Mr. 
Hughes’s most respectable = by the threat of an injunction, 
has obtained possession of all the copies of the life of Ali Pacha which 
had not previously been sold; and, moreover, he has received into his 
hands full payment for the few which had already been circulated 
among the trade. 

As the book therefore is likely to become scarce, and as the recent 
death of the singular person concerning whom it treats, has excited no 
little interest about every thing which regards him, after having thus 
restored the borrowed feathers to the tail from which they were ori- 
ginally plucked, we shall take leave to arrange them for our own pur- 
poses. 

Ali Pacha was born about the year 1750, at Tepelina, an insignifi- 
cant village, twenty leagues north of Janina. His family, distinguished 
+ mene of Hissas, was of the tribe of the Toksides. is fa- 

er, Veley Bey, upon becoming Aga of Tepelini, married the daughter 
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of the Bey of Conitza. His neighbours despoiled him of the greater 
rt of his dominions; and, at five and forty years of age, he died 
roken hearted: leaving the wrecks of his fortune to his widow 
Khamco, the mother oad guardian of bis son Ali, and of his daughter 
Chainitza. 2 

Ali was at this time fourteen years of age, and he had already dis- 
played signs of the enterprising temper which marked his after life. 
Albania was not then subject toa sdagde absolute vizier. Each canton, 
and often each town, formed a separate republic. The great feudato- 
ries counterbalanced the authority of the pacha sent by the Porte, and 
turned their arms against each chee in perpetual intestine war. Upon 
this theatre of anarchy, and amid this nation, in which every man from 
his childhood was trained to the practice of arms, the lot of Ali was 
cast, not unaptly to his disposition. 

The recovery of her husband’s former splendour was the grand ob- 
ject for which the widowed Khamco educated her son. At an early 
age he distinguished himself by predatory incursions among the flocks 
and herds of his wealthy enemies; and obtained a booty, probably as 
great as was won, under similar circumstances, by the youthful founders 
of Rome. These petty successes alarmed the neighbouring district, 
and they resolved to crush the remains of the family which they had 
wronged, before it regained sufficient power to vindicate itself. The 
inhabitants of Gardiki, a considerable town, not far from Argyro-Cas- 
tron, in the desert mountains of Liakuria, suceeeded in carrying off 
from Tepelini, in a nocturnal excursion, Khamco and her daughter 
Chainitza. Ali himself escaped. His mother and sister were subjected 
to rigorous captivity, and still greater horrors; they were exposed to 
the brutality of daily violation by the principal inhabitants of Gardiki. 
A Bey of the family of Dosti, compassionating their misery, planned and 
effected their escape, and restored them to Ali, who from that moment 
devoted himself to avenge the dishonour of his family. Khamco inces- 
santly urged him to the attempt, and Chainitza declared that she could 
then only close her eyes in peace, when she had stuffed the cushions 
of her apartment with the hair of the Gardikiote women. 

Ali’s first projects were unsuccessful; and having been defeated in 
an attack upon the town of Tehormowo, he was met on his return b 
the reproaches of his mother, and was compelled to secrete himself 
from pursuit among the mountains. Here his distresses were so great, 
that he was at length reduced to sell his sabre for bread. The circum- 
stance of his recovery from this desperate condition, partake so much 
of oriental marvel, that they must be told by himself. 

“ One day having retired into the ruins of an old monastery,” as he himself related 
to Colone] Vaudoncourt, “I was ruminating upon my desperate situation, thinking 
that no hopes were left of maintaining myself against the overwhelming power of 
my enemies; while thus engaged, I was mechanically raking up the ground with 
the point of my stick, when suddenly a low sound issued from —a which 
resisted its action. I continued to rake up the earth, and discovered a chest full 
of gold, which had probably been hidden there during the troubles of civil war. 
With this treasure I raised two thousand men, and entered Tepelini in triumph.” 
P. 33. 

The daughter of the Capetan Pacha of Delvino bestowed her hand 
upon her suitor thus enriched ; and his connexions being strengthened, 
he again took the field. He was again defeated by a superior confede- 
racy, 
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* At this crisis, when Ali appeared totally destitute of resources, he formed and 
executed one of those determinations which display something more than courage 
—a bold and decided character. 

“ Whilst engaged in deliberating with his mother and sister, at the house of an 
adherent, round which the runaways had rallied, he was informed that a part of the 
hostile army was encamped farther down in the plain, and that the chiefs of Gardi- 
ki and of Argyro-Castron, the most inveterate of his enemies, had retired with their 
troops. Having instantly formed his plan, which he kept with the greatest secrecy, 
at midnight, alone and unattended, he proceeded to the camp of the confederates, 
and by sunrise stood before those who had sworn his destruction. ‘ My life, my 
fortune, are in your power,’ said he to them, in a calm but intrepid tone ; ‘the ho- 
nour, nay the existence of my family, are now dependant on your will, I have 
fought till my resources are exhausted, and now surrender at discretion. You 
must either complete my destruction, or else support me against the fury of my 
enemies. Do not deceive yourselves by supposing that Ali’s death can be of any 
advantage to you; my enemies are yours; they are only anxious to destroy me, 
that they may the more easily succeed in their designs upon you. The chiefs 
of Gardiki and of Argyro-Castron, already too powerful for the liberty of their 
neighbours, will doubtless avail themselves of my fall to reduce the whole of the 
district under subjection. Fortified as well by nature as by art, and defended by 
my faithful Albanians, Tepelini would always form an invincible barrier to their 
ambitious projects. But once in their possession, who is it that could wrest from 
them the means, not only of attacking their neighbours, but also of defending 
themselves from every assault’? Destroy me, then, if you will; but be assured, 
that my destruction will only be the prelude to your own.’ When a child of mis- 
fortune voluntarily implores the protection of an Albanian chief, not only has he no 
cause for fear, but is, on the contrary, certain of obtaining an -scort to ensure the 
safety of his person: a protection granted even to robbers anc outlaws. The firm- 
ness of Ali, his air of sincerity and candour, and especially the seeds of jealousy 
which he artfully scattered in the minds of the Beys, determined them in his favour, 
and they resolved not only to spare his life, but to espouse his quarrel.” P. 34. 


Ali now recovered Tepelini, and commenced a chief of freebooters ; 
the politer vernacular term is Kleftes. In this capacity he was twice 
taken prisoner, and the Pacha of Janina into whose hands he fell on 
the second occasion, was strongly inclined to put him to an ignomini- 
ous death, in the very capital of which he was afterwards destined to 
be sovereign. Ali petitioned to be allowed to serve against some chiefs 
who had revolted from the Porte. The offer was valuable from his 
well known talents and courage; and it was accepted in commutation 
of punishment. In the campaign he distinguished himself so eminently, 
that the Sultan not only granted bim a free pardon, but promoted him 
to high military honours. 

Thus invested with legal authority, he was commissioned to observe 
the conduct of Selim, the Pacha of Delvino, who was already under 
the suspicions of the Divan. Selim was his friend and protector: but 
gratitude was no part of Ali’s code, when the violation of it afforded 
an opening to his ambition. “It was with the greatest pain,” he re- 
marked, in his report to Constantinople, on the first opportunity which 

ve him a pretext, “that he made known the malversation of Selim, 

is benefactor; but that it was solely the interest of the Sultan, his 
master, which had determined him to reveal a transaction materially 
affecting both religion and the state.” Without farther inquiry a fir- 
man was issued for the death of Selim, and Ali was charged with the 
execution of it. 

The post of lieutenant of the Derwend Pacha of Romelia was his 
reward: and in this he amassed great treasure, by granting licenses 
to the K'leftes, whom it was his duty to suppress. The outrages in 
this district at length became so notorious, that the Derwend Pacha 
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answered for them with his head. Ali’s gains enabled him to make 
peace with his judges. 

In the war between Turkey and the two courts of Austria and Rus- 
sia, in 1787, Ali held an important command under the Grand Vizier. 
His recompense was the Pachalik with two tails of Tricala in Thes- 
saly, and the superintendance of the roads in Romelia: an office which 
enabled him to strengthen himself materially, by the number of troops 
which it authorized him to levy for the suppression of banditti; and 
which, perhaps, first awakened in his breast the hope of absolute inde- 
pendence. 

The death of Khamco kindled afresh the desire of vengeance upon 
his first and bitterest foes. Her will required him, under pain of her 
posthumous curse, to exterminate the adits inhabitants of Tehormowo 
and Gardiki: and clasping his sister’s hand above his mother’s corpse, 
he swore to execute her wish. 

The Pachalik of Janina was vacant, and it was the anxious object of 
Ali’s ambition. A violent contest for the succession arose — 
many rival Beys, and Ali, — by the opportunity, armed, anc 
approached the city with a large force. Meantime his agents were 
employing bribes and intrigues at Constantinople. But their efforts 
were useless, and his messengers returned with orders that he should 
immediately disband his troops, and hasten back to his government. 
Not a moment was to be lost. He secured the fidelity of the bearers 
of these commands, and then, having summoned the Beys, produced a 
forged firman, appointing him Pacha of Janina, and requiring their 
immediate acknowledgment of his authority. 

Deceived by this master-stroke of unprincipled policy, or foreseeing 
the danger of resistance, many of the Beys acknowledged the authen- 
ticity of the instrument. The others dispersed themselves among the 
neighbouring districts, and the new Pacha entered his capital amid 
the acclamations of his people. Assurances of protection, consider- 
able largesses, and still more considerable promises, daily increased 
the numbers of his party; and a second deputation, which was charged 
with rich presents to the chief members of the Divan, soon brought the 
wished for.answer from Constantinople. It was in the year 1788 that 
Ali found himself confirmed by legitimate authority in the envied rank 
of a grandee of the Ottoman Empire. 

Tehormowo was now within his power. It was taken partly by 
stratagem and partly by force. The male inhabitants were delivered 
to the sword, the women and children were sold as slaves; and it is 
said, but we would willingly disbelieve the horrible tale, that one of 
the nobles named Pristi, who had been active in the dishonour of 
Khamco, after being torn by red hot pincers, was roasted to death ever 
a slow fire. 

Rapid conquests struck terror in the surrounding districts, and Ali 
was soon master of ali the country between Janina and his birth-place. 
The Suliotes alone withstood and defeated him. The inhabitants of 
this small republic occupied a series of defiles on the banks of the 
river Acheron and its immediate vicinity. Sixty-six villages produced 
fourteen hundred experienced soldiers ; and the nature of their coun- 
try rendered them, if faithful to themselves, impregnable to an invader. 
Ali was twice repulsed by these brave mountaineers, with considerable 
loss, and on the last occasion with great hazard to his own person. 
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His stratagems were as little successful as his arms; and he was com- 
led, for a season at least, and in semblance, to renounce all farther 
~~ of conquest. He concluded a treaty with the Suliotes, honour- 
able and even advantageous to them; and in order to strengthen him- 
self for future opportunities, he apparently employed this brief time 
of peace in cementing alliances with the surrounding Beys, in amass- 
ing treasure, which he regarded with the eye of the politic Macedo- 
nian, and in embellishing his capital. 

Janina stands upon the declivities of a range of hills, which slope 
down to a beautiful lake on the eastern side. Its population, Jews, 
Turks, Albanians, Greeks, and Armenians, exceed 40,000 souls; and 
next to Constantinople and Salonica, it was the most considerable city 
of European Turkey. 

Henceforward, every political event was carefully observed by Ali, 
and dexterously turned to his own advantage. Cara Mustapha, the 
Vizier of Santari, having been declared rebellious, was attacked by 
the Pacha of Janina, who wrested his strongest possessions from him, 
and then waited “in grim repose,” till the favourable position thus 
fained should assist the design which he had long meditated against 

brahim of Berat. The treaty of Campo Formio, as it atredandll new 
neighbours to his government, so it roused new hopes, and directed 
his policy into a new channel. He soon had the sagacity to distin- 
guish between the ambitious and turbulent rulers, who had established 
themselves in the Ionian Islands, and the effete and decrepit state 
which they had overthrown; and he early sought to prevent the French 
from adopting the same system in regard to Fpirus, as had been pur- 
sued by the Venetian republic. The French were no less eager to 
ascertain the views of Ali. Their emissary, General Roza, was re- 
ceived at Janina with distinguished honours. The Pacha assumed the 
tri-coloured cockade, and presented a Greek wife to the ambassador. 
In return, Ali despatched an envoy to Bonaparte, at that time in the 
north of Italy, and every art of mutual deception was practised be- 
tween these consummate diplomatists. Ali, whose notions of French 
parties were not very clearly arranged, confounded Revolutionary 
with Religious fanaticism. He assured the commandant at Preveza, 
that he was in heart a staunch disciple of the Jacobin Religion, and 
he most earnestly pressed for admission to the Worship ot the Car- 
magnole. 


“ Hic putat esse Deos, et pejerat.”” 


By these representations he obtained permission for his fleet to sail 
into the canal of Corfu, in spite of preceding treaties: and profiting 
by this leave, he established himself on the sea coast opposite that 
island, in the midst of the richest and most formidable of the inde- 
pendent Albanian tribes. 

To his new allies he represented these encroachments as necessary 
for the co-operation which he intended to afford them. ‘To the Divan 
he spoke of them as directed against Christians, and therefore as ad- 
vantageous to the interests of the Porte: and the massacre of some 
defenceless villages, which enabled him to accompany these assurances 
by a tribute, convinced the Sultan that the provinces were conquered 
for the Ottoman empire. 

In the campaign against Passewan Oglon, Ali maintained his for- 
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mer reputation for ability and valour; and in the defeat to which the 
Capidan Pacha was exposed, himself and his Albanians suffered 
scarcely at all. Little confiding to the smooth semblance and fair 

romises of a perfidious court, he declined the invitation of the Grand 

‘izier, on all but one occasion. Hassan had summoned him to the 
Divan, under the pretence of conferring some mark of approbation on 
his conduct. His reception was most flattering, but the interview was 
short; for Ali had taken the precaution of surrounding the Vizier’s 
tent with six thousand of his Bee followers. 

War was now inevitable between Tarkey and France, and Ali still 
professing amity to the last, increased his armaments without exciting 
their suspicion. Having invited Roza, who commanded at Corfu, to a 
conference, he seized him after a friendly repast, and threw him into 
a dungeon at Janina. This act of perfidy was followed up by open 
hostilities: and Preveza fell into his hands after a gallant resistance. 
One hundred and sixty Greek prisoners, who were taken in arms, were 
brought before Ali. Of their fate, and that of the French, the follow- 
ing is the account. 


“ The Greeks were successively dragged out by the hair, one by one, from the 
hold of a vessel, into which they had been forced the night before. In vain did 
they raise their suppliant hands; Ali only answered their cries for mercy by 
giving the signal at which the still imploring lips were made to bite the dust. 

“ At the fall of cach unfortunate victim the bystanders raised a shout of exul- 
tation, and immediately stripped the body! Towards the close of this bloody 
tragedy, the arm of the executioner, a negro, became nerveless, his knees shook, 
and whether from fatigue or suffocation produced by the overpowering effluvia 
of human blood, he fell upon the bodies of his still reeking victims, and expired 
in the presence of Ali, of whose cruelty he had been the active and ferocious in- 
strument. 

“ But the misfortunes of Nicopolis and Preveza were not yet terminated. About 
a hundred French prisoners, conducted towards a hideous and appalling mass of 
what appeared to be a mixture ef blood and hair, at length recognised the heads 
of their late unfortunate countrymen. Clubs and sabres were then employed to 
force them to the loathsome task of stripping them of the skin, which they were 
afterwards compelled to salt, and convey to Janina. It is impossible to describe 
the indignities and horrid cruelties these poor wretches were condemned to suf- 
fer on their journey to and arrival in Albania. From thence they were marched 
to Constantinople, through the northern part of Greece, amidst the inclemency 
of one of the severest winters ever remembered: many of these wretches perish- 
ed with cold, hunger, and fatigue. No sooner did an unfortunate show symptoms 
of weariness, than one of his savage conductors struck him to the earth, severed 
his head from his body, and gave it to his companions to carry. On their arrival 
at Constantinople, both officers and men were immured in the prison appro- 
priated to the slaves. Three only, General Lasalcette, Adjutant-General Roza, 
and the Brigadier Hotte, were imprisoned in the Seven Towers.” P. 83. 


Ali now found himself arrived at the high dignity of a Pacha with 
three tails; and the combined squadron of Russia and the Porte in- 
vited him to assist at the siege of Corfu, when a sudden disgust turn- 
ed his thoughts towards Parga. Aon alliance with the Suliotes saved 
the brave inhabitants of this independent rock from immediate servi- 
tude; but his advance towards their impregnable fortress enabled Ali 
to obtain possession of many important positions on the neighbourin 
coast. Corfu was at last taken by the allies, and Ali was scmpaliel 
to withdraw to his continental dominions. But the favour of the 
Porte in some measure atoned for the frustration of his ambitious de- 
signs. He received the Kelick-caftan, or ermine pelisse, a sabre en- 
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riched with brilliants, and the patent of Viceroy of Romania, which 
exalted him to the dignity of Vizier. 

During the siege of Corfu, a Turkish pirate, who had captured six 
French officers belonging to the army of Egypt, fell into the hands of 
Ali. The prisoners were conducted to Janina, and the Vizier soon 
resolved to profit by their skill in the art of war. He established a 
military school, and placed one of his — Col. Charbonnel, at 
the head of the department of ordnance. The first efforts of his power, 


thus newly acquired, were directed against Mustapha, the Pacha of 
Delvino, whom the interest of Russia had restored to the authority of 
which Ali had before deprived him. Delvino soon yielded to a bom- 
bardment directed by Europeans. 

On his return to Janina, a domestic tragedy was to be enacted. 


“ The tragical end of the beautiful Phrosina, condemned to death in the month 
of January, 1801, for having indulged connexions of a tender nature with Mouctar, 
Ali’s eldest son, left among the Greeks a lasting impression of sorrow and regret. 
This young beauty was celebrated in Janina less for the charms of person, than 
for the elegance of her manners and the graces of an accomplished mind. A 
Greek by extraction, enjoying an ample fortune, with the delights of being a 
wife and mother, (for she had married one of her opulent countrymen,) she 
seemed to be possessed of every means of sublunary bliss. But, unfortunately 
for herself, she had renounced that retired and secluded mode of life which is 
the common lot of females throughout the rest of the Turkish empire. Phrosina 
had become the very life and soul of society at Janina: the gravest and most re- 
served of men spoke with enthusiasm of her brilliant talents, and of the delight 
afforded by her conversation. Mouctar was not long insensible te so many charms; 
he became enamoured of the beautiful Greek. and resolved to effect her ruin. 
He seized the opportunity of urging his amorous suit while her husband, engaged 
in commercial pursuits, was absent at Venice. Ill-fated separation! Phrosina was 
at first alarmed at the love with which she had inspired Mouctar; he, however, 
only became more pressing, and Phrosina, forgetful of her duty, at length grati- 
fied her pride by holding a Pacha in her chains. Fearless of a rival, she assumed 
an influence over him which flattered her vanity; and Mouctar, every day more 
and more happy, was every day less disposed to dispute her sway. A coolness 
between him and his wife, already too much neglected, was the natural conse- 
quence of his new passion: this awakened the most violent jealousy in the bosom 
of the imperious daughter of Ibrahim, who communicated her resentment to her 
sister, the wife of Veli Pacha. ‘Time, however, seemed to mock their impatience 
to find proots against the object of their hate; but at length an opportunity pre- 
sented itself during the absence of Mouctar, who had marched to repress an in- 
surrection in Romelia: they eagerly seized it. A ring of immense value, enrich- 
ed with brilliants, was one day brought to Mouctar’s wife by a jeweller: she im- 
mediately recognised it as a wedding present she had made to her faithless hus- 
band. The jeweller being questioned, answered that he was commissioned to 
sell this ring by the beautiful Phrosina. Taking the jewel with them, Mouctar’s 
wife, accompanied by her sister, proceeded to the Vizier’s palace. Being ad- 
mitted into his presence, they prostrated themselves before him, embraced his 
knees, and weeping bitterly, demanded justice against the intriguing Phrosina, 
whom they accused not only of incontinence, but of cupidity, in thus obtaining 
the jewels of their husbands. Whether Ali himself, as it is supposed, had « 
criminal intercourse with the wife of Veli Pacha, his younger son, and therefore 
could not refuse her solicitations, or whether he considered himself as indebted 
to his two daughters-in-law for his power in Higher Albania, having already by 
their means deprived their father, Ibrahim, of a considerable portion of his terri- 
tory, he swore to them by the beard of Mahomet, that he would satisfy their just 
desire for vengeance. Unwilling to intrust the execution of his orders to any of 
his officers, lest they should be exposed to Mouctar’s resentment on his return, 
he himself, accompanied by some guards, repaired during the night to Phrosina’s 
residence. The , being opened to him, with a lamp in his hand he entered 
her bed-room, and suddenly awakening her, showed the ring, and asked if 
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she recollected it. The wretched Phrosina, devoted to destruction, immediately 
read her fate in the rage-distorted features of the Vizier. Denial was useless. 
Collecting her jewels, and placing them at his feet, she implored him by his feel- 
ings as a father, by that son whom it was her crime to have loved too well, and 
but for whom she had been an innocent mother, to have compassion on her. Her 
tears, her prayers, were unavailing with the stern and inexorable Ali. He com- 
manded her to rise and follow him, permitting ouly her favourite slave to accom- 
pany her. Having arrived in the court-yard, he ordered his guards to conduct 
them both into a Greek church, upon the borders of the lake, whither, a few 
moments afterward, twenty of the vilest prostitutes were also brought by his 
orders. There they passed the night in prayers, every moment expecting the 
stroke of death. The following day, however, passed over without the fatal 
order being issued. Ali seemed to be influenced either by pity or remorse. 
He hesitated signing the sentence by which both Turkish and Grecian women 
are condemned to death when guilty of incontinence. He has since said that he 
only delayed the execution in hopes that in the interval some application might 
be made to him in their favour. The death-warrant being at length given, the 
next evening they were placed in a boat, conducted to some distance upon the 
lake, and there each in succession was sewn in a sack, and precipitated into the 
waves. Phrosina aud her faithful attendant, availing themselves of a momentary 
inattention of their guards, after tenderly embracing, threw themselves into the 
lake locked in each other’s arms.” P. 98. 


We have not room to follow as it deserves to be followed, step by 
step, the brave defence of the Suliotes who now, for nearly three years 
resisted the ambition of Ali. After achievements which will be lost 
in night, only 


“ carent quia vate sacro” 


these intrepid mountaineers were driven from their fastnesses, and Ali, 
wading through carnage, established his flag on the lofty summit of 


the citadel of Kraffa. ‘The extermination of the brigands of Macedo- 
nia and Thrace followed this exploit, and Ali led an army, exceeding 
80,000 men, to the gates of Philippopolis. ‘Two-thirds of the Pachas 
of European Turkey were under his command. It is no matter of 
surprise that the fears of the Porte, were awakened by this mighty ar- 
mament. 

The progress of the French arms in Dalmatia induced him to di- 
rect his views towards the English government, with which he kept up 
a communication through Lord Collingwood, our commander in the 
Mediterranean. ‘To counterbalance this influence, Bonaparte re-es- 
tablished a consul general at Janina, and nominated to the post M. 
Pouqueville, a man of learniag and intelligence, already well ac- 
quainted with Greece. In 1805 this gentleman appeared in the court 
of the Vizier. 

We cannot quote the various plagiarisms which compose this part 
of Mr. Lupton Relfe’s anonymous publication. M. Pouqueville’s re- 
ception, and Dr. Holland’s reception, are beth faithfully recited in the 
words of the respective authors, and even inverted commas will not 
give a semblance of originality to ten pages of unblushing extract. 
The dissolution of the confederacy of 1805, by the battle of Austerlitz, 
the annexation of Dalmatia and Illyria to the French empire, and the 
occupation of the kingdom of a by its army, induced Ali still 
farther to cement his alliance with Bonaparte. ‘Through the influence 
of the French ambassador at the Porte, Re succeeded in obtaining the 
Pachaship of Lepanto for his eldest, that of the Morea for his second 
son; and, extending his views yet farther, he meditated, in case of a 
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pupture between Russia and Turkey, the possibility of annexing Saint 
Maura to his dominions, and, like Pyrrhus, making the Ambracian 
Gulf the focus of his power. 

The revolution at Constantinople, by which the weak Selim was 
deposed, and the armistice between Russia and France, which sus- 
pended the active operations of his European allies, dissipated these 
visions of aggrandizement. Nevertheless he endeavoured to obtain 
by intrigue that which was denied to his arms; and an envoy was not 
wanting to solicit in the name of the Vizier, at Tilsit, for the posses- 
sion of the [onian Isles. An Italian named Gueri, formerly a monk, 
and chief inquisitor at Malta, had been carried thence to Egypt by the 
French, as an interpreter. On his return to Europe, after the battle 
of the Nile, he was captured by a Turkish corsair, and carried into 
Janina. There, marr jing a beautiful Turk, he embraced the faith of 
the Prophet, and having acquired the confidence of Ali, under the 
name of Mehemet, he ra tion as his plenipotentiary to the European 
congress. 

The lonian Isles were ceded to France, and Berthier, who was in- 
trusted with the government of them, received orders to conciliate 
Ali. But it was not likely, for it little suited either his policy or his 
ambition, that the Vizier should long remain friendly te a power 
which had wrested from him his darling object. When Corfu was 
blockaded by a British squadron, he first showed the bitterness of his 
resentment. Berthier solicited a loan. Ali haughtily replied, that 
the Pacha of Janina was neither a merchant nora banker. He im- 
posed extraordinary duties upon the exportation of cattle and corn 
from Albania, and he re mieod poses ayment. Secretly he negoti- 
ated with the English, and, after the fresh revolution at Constantinople, 
his advice materially tended to the restoration of peace between the 
British and the Turkish government. 

At the close of 1809, the occupation of Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and Cerigo, by the English, enabled Ali to execute his long meditated 

lans against Ibrahim, the Pacha of Berat. He bombarded and took 

is capital. Ibrahim himself not long after fell into his hands, and the 
illustrious prisoner was thrust into a dungeon built under the staircase 
of the palace at Janina. 

After forty years the vengeance of Chainitza was gratified, and Gar- 
diki was numbered among the victims of her brother’s arms. She did 
not fail to remind him of his vow, nor of her own, nor of their mother’s 
wrongs. All the males above ten years of age were ordered to repair 
to Chendria. ‘There they passed in review before the Vizier, and he 
minutely inquired their age, family, and profession. Six hundred and 
seventy were marched into the court-yard of a khan, surrounded on 
all sides by lofty walls. When the preparations were ready, Ali 
placed himself in front of his troops, and snatching a carbine from a 
soldier, cried out with a loud voice “ Vras” (kill). The Mahometans 
refused to execute the dreadful order; and it was a Greek battalion 
which perpetrated the horrible butchery to the last individual among 
the prisoners. The walls of Gardiki were then razed to the ground ; 
and the implacable Chainitza fully consummated her revenge, by or- 
dering the fair of its choicest women to be cut off in her presence, and 


after treading it under foot, employed it to stuff the cushions of her 
divan. The remnant of the miserable inhabitants thus expelled from 
Vou. II. No, 9.—Musewm. 2C 
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their birth-place, were sold as slaves into distant countries; and an 
edict of the Vizier forbade the rebuilding of a single house in Gardiki 
so long as his dynasty should reign in Epirus. 

The magnificence of Ali’s court attracted numerous travellers, and 
the English were always distinguished by the courtesy of the reception 
afforded to them. More than 1500 persons were daily entertained 
in the palace of Janina. Ata splendid féte which he gave the Earl of 
Guildford, the whoie repast was served up on gold plate and in vases of 
crystal. In the vicinity of his capital he had not less than thirty seats, 
and to some one of these Kiosks he retired every day after the fatigues of 
business. No one knew beforehand the spot to which he would resort. 
But this mystery was the result of caprice, not of fear; for he rode 
abroad attended only by a single guard, and he admitted all persons 
indiscriminately to his presence. His police (if suppression of public 
crimes, without regard to the crimes committed by the executive, to 
procure their suppression be the acme of a police) was admirably con- 
ducted. Robberies, unless authorized by himself, were unknown in his 
dominions. Individuals were subjected to the closest observation ; 
and not even the couriers of foreign sovereigns were respected. Diso- 
bedience of the orders of the Vizier, be they what they might, was fatal 
to the offender: and his instructions were accompanied by a threat 
which never failed of fulfilment, if they were violated: “ Do what I 
command, or the black serpent shall bite your eyes out!” 

In the summer of 1818 the palace of Janina was accidentally burned 
to the ground. The Vizier was at no loss how to repair his damage. 





“merito jam 
Suspectus tanquam ipse suas incenderit ades.’ 


, 


“Ah immediately conceived the project of rebuilding this edifice without its 

costing hima penny. He proceeded thus: he caused it to be generally reported 
throughout all his dominions, that the anger of Heaven had fallen upon him, and that 
Ali had no longer in the place of his birth an asylum in which he could lay his head. 
In his distress he invited those who were most faithful among his vassals to come to 
his assistance, and he named the day on which he would receive their offerings. 
The day having arrived, Tepelini was filled with an immense crowd, assembled from 
all parts of Albania, each anxious, for his personal safety, to be the foremost in pre- 
senting his reputed voluntary contribution. At the outer door of the burnt seraglio, 
Ali appeared seated on an old mat, his legs crossed, and his head uncovered, hold- 
ing the red Albanian bonnet destined to receive the extorted alms of his subjects. 
Many of his adherents, who were too poor for him to expect any _— from them, 
had secretly been furnished with considerable sums, which they brought as a volun- 
tary gift; an example of zeal which every Bey or Primate was emulous to follow. 
Did the offerings fall short of Ali’s expectations? He was seen to compare it with 
that of those who, he said, had deprived themselves even of the necessaries of life, 
to give him a proof of their devotion and attachment. ‘Take,’ said he, ‘take back 
your money; keep it for your own wants; what advantage can such a trifle be to 
Ali, the victim of celestial wrath?” This was suflicient—the presents were doubled, 
nay, tripled at these words; ayd by this well acted farce Ali obtained a sum much 
more considerable than was required for rebuilding his magnificent seraglio.” 
P. 250. 

We pass over the events at Parga, which placed Ali at the summit 
of his prosperity. 

“His sons and grandsons were all ennobled with high titles, and appointed to 
important offices; and although not one in reality, yet he might truly consider him- 
self upon an equality with a sovereign in power and magnificence. Nor were flat- 
terers wanting. At Vienna a poem had been written in his praise: a coat of arms was 
found fot him by one well skilled in heraldry; it consisted of a Lion in a field Gules 
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| young Lions, the emblem of his dynasty. A of the French 
and Greek languages had also been dedicated to him,* in which the titles of high, 
puissant, and most merciful were lavishly bestowed upon him. The author thus ex- 
presses himself in the dedication: The earth, most illustrious prince, is full of the 
glory of thy name ; the bright and dazzling fume of thy noble virtues has reached 
every ear’? P. 261. 


The Porte had long cast its eye upon Ali’s treasures; and the con- 
tinued intrigues of one of his bitterest enemies, at length succeeded in 
procuring the edict of the Divan, or firmanly, which proscribes the ob- 
ject of the Grand Seignor’s suspicion or avarice. Ali was accused of 
high treason, and ordered to present himself within forty days “ at the 
golden threshold of the gate of felicity, to plead in justification.” It 
needs but little acquaintance with oriental history, to suppress our 
surprise at this sudden declaration. The wonder rather is, that it was 
not issued before. Ali met it at first with supplications and denials, 
and distributed his gold with an unsparing hand. But the Sultan re 
fused to hear him, and denounced death against any one who should 
plead in his behalf. ’ 

All attempts at reconciliation being vain, Ali at last determined 
openly to raise the standard of revolt. To the Turks in his dominions 
he promised plunder. ‘To the Greeks he intimated his design of em- 
bracing Christianity: and at a general meeting of the principal chiefs 
of both persuasions, he tapped a cask of sequins, and after its distri- 
bution, having informed dam that it was a part of the gold which he 


had long preserved for their use, he was hailed with loud acclamations 


and assurances of fidelity. 
Notwithstanding these declarations, Ali was betrayed on all sides 


as the troops of the Porte advanced. His army deserted their gene- 
rals, his sons abandoned their father, and the old man was shut up 
with a small band of followers who yet adhered to him, in a strong 
hold, called the Castle of the Lake. Sound Pacha, the rival who was 
already appointed to the Viziership of Janina, and whose intrigues 
had undermined him at Constantinople, circulated a report that his 
sons had been put to death. With affected indifference, or unfeigned 
resentment, Ali, when he heard of it, observed, “ They betrayed their 
father, let us think no more of them.” 

The siege proceeded slowly; and the gold of Ali, secretly distri- 
‘buted, excited a general revolt of the Christian tribes throughout Epirus, 
Ali, after an eighteen months’ siege, shook the Ottoman empire to its 
foundation, from his single castle. ‘The fears of the Divan superseded 
its first commander, Pacha Bey, and his successor, Churchid, was in- 
structed to negotiate. But Ali refused all accommodation till the 
army should commence its retreat. Though Ali’s sons had nominall 
submitted, they were the secret springs of the conspiracy by whic 
their father was now supported. The acuteness of Churchid discover- 
ed their correspondence, and their heads were sent to Constantinople. 
On his return, he renewed the siege with greater vigour than before ; 
and the castle, though supposed to be out of the reach of bombard- 
ment, was fired, and its magazines, after four days conflagration, were 
reduced to ashes. 

Amid the general distress of this protracted siege, Ali’s fortitude was 


181 ba Michel Etienne Patzoulla de Clefsoura in Macedonta, printed at Vierma 
in 
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remarkable. He shared the dangers and the privations of the meanest 
soldiers. The Grand Seignor was inexorable, by any representation in 
his favour. The old Lion, as he was termed, was at bay, his provisions 
were failing, and it was resolved to pursue him usque ad internecionem. 
His troops were reduced to six hundred, and the desertion of his en- 
gineer, Carette, a Neapolitan adventurer, enabled the besiegers, by his 
treachery, to direct the fire of their batteries with powerful effect. An 
epidemy occasioned the defection of the greater part of his remaining 
garrison. The fortress of Litanitza was abandoned, and Ali was com- 
_ to take refuge, with about sixty of his most resolute followers, in 

is citadel, a place strongly fortified both by nature and art. ‘The tomb of 
his wife was in this citadel ; and he had long since transported thither 
provision, his treasure, and large stores of ammunition. He was cut 
off from all hope of succours, and surrounded by 25,000 men: yet he 
gave out that unless the Sultan granted him pardon and his life, he 
would explode two hundred thousand pounds of powder, and thus blow 
himself and all about him to atoms. 

This threat induced Churchid to open a treaty. He assured Ali that 
the Sultan had granted his pardon, and that the firman was on the 
road ; and he required a personal interview, as a pledge of mutual fide- 
lity. Night and day, Selim, the most faithful of his officers, was placed 
with a lighted match near a train communicating with the magazine, 
and Ali, relying upon Churchid’s knowledge of this circumstance, per- 
mitted himself to listen to his assurances. He was received and enter- 
tained with magnificence for seven days. On the morning of the 5th 
of February, it was announced to him that his pardon had arrived, 


and a proposition was made that he should order Selim to surrender 
the lighted match, and the garrison to evacuate their last entrench- 
ment. Then, when the imperial flag waved upon the battlements, that 
the act of clemency would be declared to him in form. 


“ This demand immediately opened Ali’s eyes; but it was now too late. He 
answered, ‘that upon quitting the fortress, he had ordered Selim to obey his 
verbal order only; that any other, though even written and signed by his own 
hand, would be ineffective with that faithful servant; and he therefore requested he 
might be allowed to go himself and order him to retire.’ This permission was 
refused him; and a long — followed, in which all the sagacity and address 
of Ali Pacha were of no avail. The officers of the Seraskier renewed to him the 
strongest assurances, swearing even upon the Koran that they had no intention to 
deceive him. 

* Ali, after hesitating a long time, encouraged by a faint glimmering of hope, 
and convinced that nothing could now alter his situation, at length made up his 
mind. He then drew from the folds of his vest the half of a ring, the other half 
of which remained in Selim’s possession: ‘ Go,’ said he, ‘ present this to him, and 
that ferocious lion will be changed into « timid and obedient lamb,’ At sight of 
this token from his master, Selim, having prostrated hiniself, extinguished the 
match, and was instantly poniarded. The garrison, from whom this murder was 
concealed, having had the order from Ali Pacha notified to them, immediately 
hoisted the imperial standard, and were replaced by a body of Turkish troops. 

“It was now noon, and Ali, who still remained in the Island of the Lake, felt 
an unusual agitation, accompanied by extreme depression of spirits: he did not, 
however, suffer his features to betray the internal emotions of his soul. At this 
awful moment, with a firm and courageous countenance, he sat surrounded by 
his officers, who were for the most part desperately wounded, or worn out wit 
fatigue and anxiety. Ali’s frequent yawnings, however, proved that nature had 
not resigned all her claims upon him. But at sight of his arms, his daggers, his 

istols and blunderbuss, the stupor produced by over-excitement cleared from off 
is brow, and his eye again glistened with its former fire. He was seated front- 
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ing the door which led to the conference-chamber, when, about five o'clock in 
the afternoon, Hassan Pacha, Omar-Bey Brioni, the Selictar of Churchid Pacha, 
and several other officers of the Turkish army, entered with their suite: the 
gloom upon their countenance was of direful presage. At the sight of them, Ali 
arose with all the impetuosity of youth, and grasping one of his pistols—‘ Stop! 
what is it you bring me?’ cried he to Hassan with a voice of thunder.— The fir- 
man of his Highness: know you not his sacred characters?’ (showing him the 
signature.) —‘ Yes, and I revere them.’—‘If so,’ said Hassan, ‘ submit to your fate, 
— our ablutions, and make your prayer to God and to the Prophet: your 

ead is demanded.’ Ali would not permit him to conclude: ‘ My head,’ replied 
he furiously, ‘is not to be delivered up so easily.’ These words, uttered with 
astonishing quickness, were accompanied by a pistol-ball, by which Hassan’s 
thigh was broken. With the rapidity of lightning Ali drew forth his other pistols, 
with which he shot two more of his adversaries dead upon the spot, and already 
had levelled his blunderbuss loaded with slugs, when the Selictar in the midst of 
the affray (for Ali’s adherents defended their master with the utmost fury) shot 
him in the abdomen. Another ball struck him in the breast, and he fell, crying 
out to one of his Sicaires, ‘Go, my friend, despatch poor Vasiliki, that these dogs 
may not profane her beauteous form.’ Scarcely had he uttered these words when 
he expired, after having killed or wounded four of the principal officers of the 
Turkish army. Many of his followers had fallen by his side before the apartment 
was in possession of their adversaries. His head, being separated from his body 
and embalmed, was the next day sent to Constantinople by Churchid Pacha, It 
arrived there on the 23d February; the Sultan had it carried to the seraglio, 
where it was shown to the Divan, after which it was promenaded in triumph 
through the capital, the whole population of which, intoxicated with joy, were 
anxious to behold features which, when animated, had inspired so much terror. 
It was afterwards exhibited at the grand portal of the seraglio, with the decree 
of death affixed by the side of it.” P. 317. 


Thus ended one of the most extraordinary men, whether we consi- 
der his talents, his crimes, or his achievements, whom our days have 
produced. We cannot answer for the authenticity of the last part of 
the narrative ; for Mr. Lupton Relfe, where he has not purloined lite- 
rature, is chary of his authorities. But if we recollect rightly, the 
story, as here told, accords with the published account of Ali’s fall; 
and though we observe a few manifest contradictions in lesser points, 
we have no reason to discredit the main and leading fasts. 


a 


FROM THE BRITISH REVIEW. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


—_ on the Discipline of Children, particularly as regards thetr 
Education; By the Rev. R. W. Bamford, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. pp. 159. London, 1822. 


Wuerner any new discoveries can be made in the theory of edu- 
cation, we are much inclined to doubt; but that a great practical re- 
formation is necessary, we entertain no doubt at all; and we there- 
fore feel indebted to those who favour the public with the results of 
their experience, especially when, as in the instance of the work be- 
fore us, they strongly u rticular points which they have diligently 
elaborated, and on which their ideas, if not new, are, what is far bet- 
ter, well-matured and practically useful. 

The chief topic of Mr. Bamford’s publication is the long-tolerated 
system of corporal castigation, as it exists in too many of our schools, 
public and private; a topic on which much has been said, and said 
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ably, but which has no where been dilated upon with such abundance 
of detail, and superabundance of quotation, as in this little volume. 
The author’s facts, reasonings, and citations, all deserve the most se- 
rious consideration. 

It has often appeared to us a somewhat singular circumstance, that 
while in other departments of social and civilized life the progress of 
modern improvement is every where visible, the system of punish- 
ments in our schools, for the higher and middle classes of society, very 
generally continues nearly what it was in the darkest ages. The ano- 
maly is the more remarkable since the introduction of the system of 
mutual instruction, and the preventive discipline conjoined with the 
administration of that system, into so many of our schools for the 
children of the poor. By means of the provisions of the Madras plan, 
the disgusting exhibition of corporal punishment is banished from these 
eleemosynary institutions; yet many a nobleman or gentleman who 
would vote for the dismissal of any master of a village or national 
school, who should so far forget the genius of the system as to govern 
his little empire by severity of punishment, instead of by constant vigi- 
lance, employment, and prevention, expresses no reluctance that his 
own son should undergo a weekly or daily flagellation by a duly autho- 
rized and classical hand. ‘The plea urged by the master, and usually 
admitted as incontrovertible by the parent, is—the tyrant’s law—ne- 
cessity. ‘This necessity is learnedly proved by argument, and fortified 
by prescription. In short, boys always have been flogged; and the 
country has long flourished under the flogging system, a practice 
handed down to us by our ancestors, and incorporated among our 
other rights, privileges, and franchises. 

Our own opinion of corporal punishments has long been, that they 
very ery | “bless” either “him that gives or him that takes;” and 
if we had felt any doubt on the subject before, we could not have long 
addicted ourselves to the somewhat singular but very conclusive 
pages of Mr. Bamford, without coming to this opinion; not for the 
mere sake of sparing a few millions of our juvenile successors the 
tears and tortures which were the lot of their fathers, but for the pur- 
pose of improving their character, elevating their motives and princi- 
ples of action, and rendering our schools somewhat more accordant 
than too often they at present are with the spirit of Christianity, and 
the habits of a wise and humane age. 

We are as fully aware as the most strenuous advocate for corporal 
punishments, that ms cannot be dispensed with unless some adequate 
substitute can be found to perform their office. If the problem be merely 
how to conduct most easily a species of intellectual “ calking,” wedg- 
ing as much —s as possible into a given hundred beys, with the 
least labour of mind or body to the instructor, no method, perhaps, is 
superior to that of allowing them to frame their own morals and man- 
ners after their own fashion; to interfere with no practice and to 
check no temper, however vicious or unamiable, unless it tend directly 
to disturb the peace of the master, or to defeat the literary objects of 
ihe institution; and to exact no other system of duty, than that a boy 
shall either learn his lessons, or commute for the same by being quiet- 
ly flogged. 

A similar methed of managing post-horses is found te answer ex- 
ceedingly well; and would, no doubt, answer still better, if, like hu- 
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man treatures, they had a mental capacity to discern its reasonable- 
ness. If the whole problem be, as we have said, to contrive how the 
exacted “tale of bricks” shall be most easily obtained, with or with- 
out straw, we do not know that a better plan can be contrived than 
right, severe, and indiscriminate flogging. 

Our author begins with examining some of the current objections to 
the abolition of corporal scholastic castigation. He does not accuse 
all schoolmasters of intentional barbarity; he states that he himself 
was once a flagellarian on principle; but Dr. Bell, and his own good 
sense and experience, convinced him of his error, and he now endea- 
vours to extricate his fellow-pedagogues (we use the word reverently 
and classically) from their injurious predilection. Custom, preposses- 
sion, and a supposed necessity, he considers as inclining many school- 
masters to the practice, who still are aware of its disgraceful nature 
and frequent inutility. He states, however, that “the lowest class 
of masters” are accustomed “to beat without thought or calculation ; 
the rod is the sceptre of their straight-forward and simple government. 
The highest class of masters, (he thinks,) adopt severity upon princi- 
ple, for the sake of the strict obedience and industry which they ima- 


gine can on no other terms be secured. Many who view with indig- 
nation the practice of passionately chastising children, are yet friends 
to wholesome “legitimate whipping.” Mr. Bamford indulges us with 
some quotations on this subject. One of his authorities (Middendorf) 
having uttered a preamble, that whereas many boys cannot be ma- 
naged, “nisi verbera quandoque exhibeantur et plage,” &c. goes on 
to enact, that they be legitimately flogged, subject to the following 


cautionary remark, among others; “ Verum ne caput, cue terasque 

rincipes atque vitales corporis humani partes per animi impotentiam 
ederent, et quos ad erudtendum ornandumque susceperant, turpes, 
mutilos, et ineptos ad discendum redderent, recte a majoribus nostris 
sanctum est, ut virgis et feruld preceptores uterentur, quibus ea 
membra contrectarent quee a periculo maxime tuta sunt.” We pass 
over the curious anatomical description which follows, to show what 
parts of the human frame are most naturally adapted to be the pro- 
per recipients of chastisement; and shall only remark, that the wor- 
thy gentleman quoted did not seem to be aware of the insuflicienc 
of inserting provisos in an enactment, in the administration of which 
one individual is to be accuser, judge, jury, and executioner, without 
responsibility or appeal. 

Mr. Bamford explains what he wishes, and what he does not wish, 
in the following passage :-— 

“I feel that by attempting, in any way, to reprobate the mode of corporal punish- 
ment, I shall be accused of desiring to invade the right, and diminish the authority 
of the master, and consequently to allow the boys a boundless and uncontrolled 
liberty. This is very far from my intention. No one can be a more rigid exactor 
of discipline, and order, and submission, than I profess to be. 1 differ in the means 
of procuring and maintaining discipline ; not whether discipline should be obtained. 
| acknowledge, if an offence be committed, ‘the dignity or authority of the person, 
— whom the offence is committed, is to be supported and maintained, lest, 
i it go unpunished, his authority be despised, and his honour impaired.’ 

_ “Corporal punishment is frequently considered as less objectionable in schools 
for the lower class of people. But look at its cfect in the case of juvenile offend- 
ers, after they are relieved from the cognizance of their masters. A boy at school 
commuts a trifling fault, which, most probably, might have been prevented: he is 
flogged, or ome over the shoulders. With a restless disposition this may happen, 
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at least, weekly. By being accustomed to it, he learns to bear it. ‘This boy, thus 
hardened, comes out into the world: he gets leagued perhaps with bad company : 
he pilfers or swindles: he is ordered to be whipped. Now what effects may this 
be expected to have? None, but to make him worse. ‘The punishment hardens 
the otfender; he feels after the punishment as degraded as he can be, and is care- 
less of reputation, and of his future actions.’ 

“ Again, there is a cry of false humanity, you do them no harm: you had better 
flog children than suffer them to be vicious.’ If all other ways failed, rather than 
the child should be lost, I might reluctantly try, with Tillotson, Sturm, and others, 
as the last resource, what effect flogging would have; but to belabour him with a 
stick, or ferula, or taws—to hit him over the head—to pluck his hair—to strike 
him roughly on his ears, or rudely to pull them—to kick him—to torture his body 
in any way, for mistakes in learning, for errors in judgment, for little inconsisten- 
cies, for deviations from discipline arising from the vivacity of youth, and a neglect 
of its proper direction and employment, are instances of rea/ humanity, which I can 
neither countenance nor recommend, I had rather endeavour to find some means 
of prevention, and become chargeable to the cry of false humanity, than practise 
what is truly false discipline. No steadiness of character can be produced by the 
rod. 

“But then would you deprive all masters of its use? Is there not a mighty dis- 
tinction between those, who soberly and discreetly apply it in instances of great 
misconduct and idleness, and those, who passionately abuse lads for some insignifi- 
cant offence? With the use of the rod I make no qualifications. But yet I wish 
not to deprive good masters of their discretion to use what mode of correction they 
may please. If they faithfully labour in their vineyard, and are vigilant to oppose 
the radication of any evil, they will very seldom, if ever, have occasion to resort to 
violent measures. 

“ Do you wish the same licentiousness of conduct, it is said, to be allowed to boys, 
which so many lawless men at present practise? No, rather than that should en- 
sue, I would recommend them to be flogged a dozen times every day. A perfect 
obedience and cheerful submission must a secured. 1 only want this to be done 
by rational means. I do not wish children to be treated as men; but they may 
be, must be used, as beings of the same nature with men. Who is there that does 
not spurn at the idea of flagellatory compulsion? Who, in manhood, would en- 
dure, in learning any language or science, the treatment of infancy? We con- 
demn all despotism and feudal right in the government of men, but in the manage- 
ment of children, vehemently support absolute tyranny. They are compelled to 
obey the arbitrary mandates of those, whose qualifications to govern are frequently 
not the most appropriate. They are cruelly goaded up the rugged and thorny 
road of learning. 

* But [ am asked, why make so much work about a little beating? Do you 
think that men of learning and good manners are so lost to character, as unfeelingly 
to abuse children? Do they not speak against improper whipping, as well as your- 
self? Not so often as I could with : but if they do condemn undue severity, it is 
too often by words, and not by deeds, When in school a large majority exercise 
little discretion in punishing children; and their discretion is not anbaguently 
guided by interest and not by justice. 

“ After all that has been said, and shall be said, unless the sentiments and habits 
of the country, its punishments and notions of honour, and disgrace, shall undergo 
great alterations, and a reformation be effected in the mode of teaching schools, it 
were, perhaps, in vain, to expect children to be educated without compulsion and 
harshness, Not only are there great defects in the internal organization and conduct 
of schools, and their instruction, but the moral character, and the dispositions of 
many masters, particularly of the middle and lower classes of schools, together 
with the prejudices and inconsiderateness of parents, all unite to perpetuate a mul- 
tiplied source of present and future evil.” 

The author’s second essay relates to the subject of scholastic disci- 
pline among the ancient Jews. This is not only a very curious chap- 
ter in itself, but, from the frequent misapplication of the words of 
Solomon and other scriptural writers, is of considerable importance toa 
right view of the subject. Our own idea is, that those passages of scrip- 
ture which seem to enjoin on parents the corporal chastisement of 
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their children are to be taken in reference to the then prevailing modes 
of juvenile punishment, and are opposed solely to false tenderness and 
feebleness of discipline. It is preposterous to contend that Solomon 
meant to inculcate the duty of juvenile scourging for its own sake, or 
independently of the mora! or other useful ends for the attainment of 
which it is applied, or that he would have thought his precepts slight- 
ed if those ends were secured by milder means. If it be necessary 
to construe and apply all such passages according to their literal im- 
port, instead of their general scope and spirit, how are we to explain 
those kindred expressions used to represent the moral discipline, em- 

loyed by the Almighty for the correction of his disobedient children? 
Did St. Paul think that Solomon’s advice as to the corporal panish- 
ment of children was strictly applicable to Christian parents when he 
urged his Ephesian converts “ not to provoke their children to wrath,” 
but “to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
The scriptures every where enjoin parents to train their children by 
firm discipline; but the expressions employed to enforce this point 
by no means extend in their spirit beyond the smallest possible degree 
of coercion that is requisite to effect the desired object. This may af- 
ford to be less severe in proportion as the regulations and system of 
the family or school are judicious, uniform, and vigilantly adminis- 
tered. If, however, the exhortations of Solomon must be construed 
only literally, be it remembered that such an interpretation confines 
them to parents, whose faults in the discipline of their children are not 
usually those of too great strictness. There is no exhortation to school- 
masters to beware of undue lenity, and not “to let their soul. spare 
for the crying” of their tender charge. But let us hear our author on 
this subject: 


“Holy Writ affords us an opportunity of ascertaining the general notions of cor- 
rection among the Jews. Al! writers, and particularly the favourers of flagella- 
tion, refer to the book of Proverbs for the authority aad sanction of so wise a man 
as Solomon. For nearly 3000 years, masters of schools have quoted, with peculiar 
complacency, this friend, as they say, of scholastic severity, pluming themselves on 
his affording them such a reason jor their barbarity, as singular wisdom and ex 
perience alone could invent: ‘He that spareth the rod, Aateth his son; but, he 
that Joveth him, chasteneth him betimes.’ That a parent shows his regard for 
his children by early correcting their evil inclinations, and training them up in 
habits of strictness, is perfectly true; but it is fairly disputed whether the degree 
of parental affection can be justly defined by the literal interpretation of this pas- 
sage. If, by any other means than corporal chastisement, a father should recover 
a wandering child, or, by vigilance and foresight, prevent the wickedness that 
might ensue, his affection in so doing is equally, if not in a greater degree, evinced. 
But that Solomon thought a parent never could show his affection except by li 
terally using the rod, or regarded its application effectual of itself, by some inhe- 
rent faculty or virtue communicated, is too absurd to suppose. Dr. Bell most ad- 
mirably explains this passage, and thus affords a criterion for understanding others 
of a similar nature—‘ Equally insensible to the beauty, the spirit, ancl the sense of 
the figurative and metaphorical language of the east, those friends of exclusive 
flagellation, not only misunderstand, but, unhappily for the back of many a sufferer, 
pervert the wisdom of Solomon, by a literal interpretation of his expressive apho- 
rism, Ascribing a peculiar charm to the rod, independently of the end for which 
it is used, they think it sacrilegious to attain that end by any other means. To 
guard against this practical misapplication of Holy Writ in the econorey of a school, 
I observe, that the rod—the instrument of punishment—is here put for the pun 
ishment itself, * * * ‘The true sense of Solomon’s aphorism will be found in 
this, as in every other instance, consistent with sound wisdom. It is, that when 
offences are committed, and those in authority dq not take means to prevent the 
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repetition, and correct the offender, his real interest and happiness are overlooked. 
—Elements of Tuition, ii. 390-2, 

“I cannot think, so prudent a man, and so good a judge of human nature as Solo- 
mon, would exhort parents to inflict a severity of bodily pain on infants, merely 
for that playful vivacity of spirits, which prompts them, oft times involuntarily, to 
disregard the rules of restraint. The advice he gives in principle, is excellent ; 
but if taken literally, and applied, as it often is, to the daily occurrences of fami- 
lies and schools, is liable to great objection. A most valued Commentator, how- 
ever, supports him with the assertion, that ‘Parents should not spare the rod, if 
reproof will not do, which is but necessary in very young children: because there 
is no other means, perhaps, to make them understand the difference between good 
and evil, decent and unseemly, but only to make them smart for the one, and to give 
them some sensible pleasure for the other.’ Though this opinion may be sup- 
ported by plausible reasons, yet an able and learned schoolmaster tells us, that, 
* Nulla videatur etas tam infirma, que non protinus, quid rectum pravumque sit, dis- 
cat.’—No age seems so infirm as not immediately to learn what is right and wrong, 
by kind admonition and early culture.—Quin. lib. i. chap. 111. 

“ But, though it seems perfectly clear, that Solomon comprehended, under the 
expression of rod, correction in general, as he says in another place, ‘ Foolishness 
is bound up in the heart of a child; but the rod of correction shall drive it far from 
him ;’—(Prov. xxii. 15.) yet it must be confessed, that the Jews, before and in the 
time of Solomon, did use corporal chastisement in the punishment of offenders ; 
and that he recommended, if not severity, at least, great strictness, to parents in 
controlling the conduct of their children.” 


We pass over the remainder of this essay or chapter relating to the 
ancient Jewish system of education, in order to notice Essay III. on 
the Grecian and Romana discipline. Of Greece Mr. Bamford remarks : 


“The punishments of the different states of Greece, doubtless, coincided with 
the genius and nature of the people, as weil as with the temper of the instructor. 
Each = have its peculiar honours and degradations. Their schools were mainly 


modelled on the plan of their national governments. ‘Sic in scholis literarum, ut 
in magno populo leges constituantur, et ita in puerili turba ad laudem premia, et 
ad vituperationem castigatio proponatur, quemadmodum in civium conventiculis 
magnis solet fieri legumlatoribus.’—Sturm. 

“Solon, Lycurgus, and the other philosophers and schoolmasters, accommodated 
their principles tor the management of children to their respective political con- 
stitutions. With these the modes of punishment most probably corresponded. In 
some states flogging might be authorized by law. It might, as in our judicial sen- 
tences, be ordered for certain trivial offences. The boy, thus suffering according 
to law, would find it needless to complain, either of the degree of punishment, or 
of the arbitrariness of its administration. It was sufficient KeAeverg we Tome rbar— 
You order me to be beaten. Thus sanctioned in the state, it would soon be intro- 
duced into their schools. There it might be also supported by rule and prece- 
dent: ‘as Demosthenes says against Conon: It has been ordained by the wisdom 
of our ancestors that all these injuries should be redressed by law, and not by every 
private man’s passion and caprice.’—Grotius. 

“It is certain, however, that scholastic (as well as other) exactions were often 
secured, and obedience enforced, by bodily compulsion; and that deficiency of in- 
tellect and conduct was attempted to be supplied by corporal chastisements.” 
(P. 32, 33.) 

The extent to which this system was carried, even in places not 
under the obduracy of Spartan discipline, appears from the following 


remarks aid citations: 


“ We coreplain, perhaps justly, of the severity of our modern masters; but if 
the accounts are true, and I cannot doubt them, which are given of the conduct 
of the Sophists, who were the chief instructors among the Greeks, and subse- 
quently among the Romans, there is much reason to regret, that they were, not 
more frequently subjected to the restraining hand of the law. For, as Cresol- 
lius remarks, they were wont to bind the youthful followers of learning to stakes, to 
lacerate them by tortures, by the wheel, by the cage, to stretch them on the ruck with 
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cords, because they were unable or unwilling to pay the masters. From the variety 
of their instruments of punishment, from the vehemence and frequency of their 
application, we cannot but form a very low opinion of the refinement, the hu- 
manity, the authority of these famous teachers. Distinguished by their luxury, 
their cupidity, their irreligion, and other enormous vices, they seem, on the most 
trivial occasions, to have wreaked the overflowings of their distempered and 
irascible minds on their unoffending pupils. Custom and usurpation provided 
themfwith a systematic gradation of implements, to be employed as opportunity 
or passion prompted. From the golden slipper to the excoriating whip; from 
the uneasy posture of the body to the writhing torture—all instruments, all mea- 
sures were applied to uphold authority, to gratify malignity, or to extort pecuniary 
exactions. 

“ It is clear to every one, says Cresollius, in his luminous *Theatrum Rhe- 
torum,’ where he has collected much information on this subject, that all these are 
most grievous, viz.—Toperavi Ces; nara yogdeverd ; wpormarrarevesrv; oTeEBAov 5 
ayxew; item warradre:, imavtes, putypes—to beat with various instruments; to 
lacerate the body ; to bind to stukes ; to distort with the wheel; to suffocate by twist- 
ing the neck: as are also, posts, whips, thongs He says, that all masters and peda- 
yogues throughout the world did formerly claim the right and power of severely treat- 
ing those scholars, that were dull, and of torturing them as with the rack. Libanius, 
too, asserts, that parents commonly allowed masters maseiv, ayyeiv, TTpEBACLI— 
to beat, writhe, and torture their children. 

“ Themistius says, that unfortunate boys, who, from orphanage or poverty, could 
not pay the master’s remuneration, were Ywund to stakes or desks, and cruelly torment- 
ed.” (P. 41, 42.) 


Mr. Bamford goes on to quote a variety of authors to the same effect, 
and brings forward a mass of similar particulars, for which we have 
neither time nor taste. We must, however, extract, by way of spe- 
cimen of Roman discipline, the following noble, but we presume not 
very authentic, catalogue of the scholastic exertions of the far-famed 


Orbilius, the Busby of Rome, who has come down to posterity crown- 
ed with a birchen garland, with the epithet “ plagosus” tacked to his 
name by Horace, and the following description labelled over him by 
Suetonius, “Fuit nature acerbe, non modo in anti-sophistas, quos 
omni sermone laceravit, sed etiam in discipulos,”°—and that not “ ser- 
mone” merely, but in a more substantial manner, as the catalogue will 
abundantly show: 


“ Orbilius had for fifty-one years superintended a large institution in Suabia. 
with old-fashioned severity. One of his ushers made a calculation, from registers, 
which he kept, that the said Orbilius in the course of his labours had inflicted 

911,500 canings, 

121,000 floggings, 

209,000 custodiz, 

136,000 taps with the ruler, 
10,200 boxes on the ear, 
22,700 tasks to repeat by rote 

It was further calculated that he had made 

700 boys stand on peas, 
6,000 kneel on a sharp edge of wood, 
5,000 wear the fool’s cap, 
1,700 hold the rod. 

“ Orbilius@aught in Rome, where he came in Cicero’s Consulship ; and was the 
first instructor of Horace.” (P. 48, 49.) 


The discipline of the children of free persons in Rome does not, 
however, appear to have been, generally speaking, so severe as the 
foregoin sages, without a counterpoise, would seem to import. 
Many of the best Latin and Greek writers speak of blows as fit only 
for brutes and slaves; as if, by the way, slaves were little better than 
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brutes. Our author quotes several excellent passages on this subject 
from Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and especially from Quintilian, of the 
last of whom Erasmus exclaims, “Quod Ethnicus vir, ut seevum ac 
perniciosum explosit, nos Christiani libentur recipimus, seevientes non 
solum in pueros, sed etiam in etatem pene virilem.”’ 

We strongly advise the advocates for corporal punishments to study 
Quintilian, and to imbibe his truly scholastic spirit; we mean before 
exeAn—a place tranquil and free from olltal cares—degenerated, 
according to the pun of Diogenes, into yoA», a place of litigation. 

Essay IV. introduces us to various English writers, a few of whose 
opinions we shall quote. ‘The following curious story from the life of 
St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury in the time of William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus, forms a suitable introduction to the 
chapter. The passage is translated from the Latin memoir prefix- 
ed to Anselm’s works; Cologne, 1573: 


“ Quodam igitur tempore, &c. 

“ Asa certain Abbot, who was accounted very religious, was once talking with 
Anselm, about the affairs of monastic religion, and, amongst other things, was 
consulting him about the boys who were brought up in the cloisters, he added, 
* Whai, I pray you, can be done with them? They are perverse and incorrigible : 
day and night we cease not to beat them, and yet they always become worse and 
worse.’ At which Anselm, surprised, ‘Cease ye not,’ says he, ‘to beat them? 
And how are they when they are grown up” ‘They are dull,’ he says, ‘and 
brutish.’ But Anselm says, ‘ For what nell purpose then do ye, who for men 
have brought up brutes, lay out all your money and care” But he answers, 
* What can we do to prevent it? We constrain them by every means to improve, 
but all to no purpose.’ ‘Constrain them, do you? Tell me, Father Abbot, I 
pray, if you were to set a plant in your garden, and just after, were to shut it up 
on every side, so that it could in no way extend its branches; and, when, after a 
year, you should set it free, what sort of a tree would issue thence? Useless, 
certainly, with crooked and entangled branches. And who would be to blame 
for this, but you, who so unreasonably confined it? This is just what you do with 
your boys: they are planted, by oblation, in the garden of the church, that they 
may increase and bring forth fruit to God. But ye, on all sides, sv restrain them 
with all kinds of terrors, menaces, and blows, that they are not allowed to enjoy 
the smallest hberty. Therefore, indiscreetly oppressed, they breed, foment, and 
nourish within themseves, depraved and (like thorns) perplexed thoughts. And 
they so continue to cherish them, that they obstinately evade all the means which 
can be administered to correct them. Whence it comes to pass, that, because they 
perceive in you no love, no affection, no kindness, no sweetness towards them, they 
have no confidence afterwards of any good in you, but believe all that you do pro- 
ceeds from hatred and malice against them. By this wretched means, it happens, that 
as they afterwards increase in age, so hatred, and the suspicion of every evil, in- 
crease in them, always prone, and bent to vice. And since they have not been 
bred in true charity to any one, they are able to look upon no one but with de 
pressed brows and oblique ‘ es. But, for God’s sake, I wish you would tell me, 
what is the reason that you thus toriure them? Are they not men? Are they 
not of the same nature as yourselves? Would you wish that to be done to you, 
which you do to them, if, indeed, you had been what they are? But enough. 
Do you wish to form them to good manners solely by blows and whips? * * * 
So if you wish your boys to possess ornate manners, it is necessary, that, instead 
of the depression of blows, you bestow upon them the soothing apd comfort of 

aternal affection and gentleness.’ To these things the Abbot said,* What sooth- 
ing? What comfort? We labour to constrain them to a grave and steady be- 
haviour. * * * ‘But while the mind is yet fragile in the service of God, it 
stands in need of tender milk, to wit, the gentleness of others, benignity, pity, 
cheerful encouragement, charitable support, and much of this kind’ * * * 
The Abbot, having heard these words, groaning said, ‘Truly we have erred from 
the truth, and the uignt of discretion has not shone upon us.” And then falling 
on the earth before his feet, he confessed that he had done wrong, that he was 
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guilty, and requested pardon for the past, and again and again promised amend- 
ment for the future.” (P. 57—59.) 


The opinion of Roger Ascham next follows; and from the learning 
and celebrity of that eminent man, it deserves great attention. Ascham 
formed the idea of writing his principal work, “ The Scholemaster,” 
published in 1571, from the following circumstance: In a conversa- 
tion at which Ascham was present, “ Mr. Secretaire”’ stated that he 
had “ strange news” brought to him, that “ divers scholars of Eaton be 
runne away from the whale for fear of beating.” He also took occa- 
sion to wish that “a little more discretion were in many schoolmasters 
in using correction than commonly there is ;” adding, that they many 
times punish rather the weakness of nature than the faults of the 
scholar, and that they drive persons in future life to hate literature. 
Mr. Peter, a man severe by nature, replied, that “ the rodde onlie was 
the sword that must keep the schole in obedience.” Mr. Wotton, “a 
man of mild nature, with soft voice and few words,” supported the 
secretary, adding, that “if a rodde carie the fear of a sword, it is no 
marville if those that be fearfull of nature chose rather to forsake the 
place than to stand alwayes within the feare of a sworde ina fonde 
man’s handling.” Some other persons also gave their opinion; and, 
among others, one Mr. Haddon, who said that the best schoolmaster 
of that age was “the greatest beater ;” alluding to Nicholas Udal, 
master of Eton school, whom one Tuper, one of his own scholars, has 
handed down to posterity in the following doggerel lines : 

From Paul’s I went, 

To Eton sent, 

To learn straightways 

The Latin phrase ; 

When fifty-three 

Stripes given to me 
At once I had, 


For faults but small, 

Or none at all; 

It came to pass, 

Thus beat I was; 

See, Udal, see, 

The mercy of thee, 
To me poor lad! 


The opinion of Ascham will be seen in the following extract: 


** In numerous places of his excellent Schoolmaster, he has severely expressed 
his disapprobation of flogging. He exhorts masters, ‘If the childe misse eithe: 
in forgetting a word, &c. | would not the master either frown or chide with him, 
&e. For I know, by good experience, that a childe shall take more profit of two 
faults, gentlee warned of, than of four things rightlie hitte.’ He recommends 
‘cheerful admonishinge, never leaving behinde juste praise for well doing.’ 
* Chide not hastilie, for that shall both dull his witte, and discorage his diligence, 
but monish him gentelee, &c.’ ‘ Love is fitter than feare, gentlenease better than 
beating, to bring up a childe rightlie in learning.’ ‘Many scholemasters, some 
as I have seen, moe as | have heard tell, be of so crooked a nature as, when they 
meete with a harde witted scholar, they rather breake him than bowe him, rather 
marre him than mend him. For when the scholemaster is angrie with some other 
matter, then will he sonest faul to beat his scholar.’ ‘ Even the wisest of your 

at beaters do as oft punish nature, as they do correct faultes.’ ‘A child that 
18 still, silent, &c. when he cometh to schole, he lacketh teaching, he lacketh 
coraging, he lacketh all things; onlie he never lacketh beating, nor any word 
that may moye him to hate learninge, nor any decd that may drive him from 
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learninge, or any other kinde of living. For, in very deede, fond scholemasters, 
by feare, do beate into them the hatred of learninge.’ ‘They find feare and 
bondage in scholes,’ He beautifully illustrates the reason why, in their diversions, 
children are happy and gay, but in school they are generally miserable and lan- 
guid. I the example of Lady Jane Grey, he admirably proves that ‘love doth 
work more in a child for virtue and learning, than fear.’” (P. 61, 62.) 


Milton’s enlightened view of this subject is well known. He was 
of opinion that if education were rightly managed, masters “ would 
have more ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and 
stubs, from the infinite desire of such a happy nurture” than they 
have at present, or at least had in his day, “to hale and drag our 
choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of sow thistles and 
brambles which is commonly set before them.”? We think, indeed, 
that Milton was mistaken in supposing he could make the acquire- 
ment of Greek and Latin as delightful to our “ stocks and stubs” as 
he intimates in this passage. Some coercion, we fear, will always be 
necessary to induce the generality of boys te mount that “ hill-side,” 
which Milton describes, in a flow of liquid sounds as melodious as the 
enchantments which he celebrates, as “laborious indeed at the first 
ascent, but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming.” 

The witty Dr. South thought that “ with some natures,” we suppose 
he means “stocks and stubs,” austerity must be used; for which, in 
his own way, he gives a reason, namely, that in the composition of 
youth there being a mixture of man and brute, it is requisite that while 
the former is instructed the latter should be chastised. He, however, 
thinks that to chastise discreetly, and “to the benefit of him who is so 
unhappy as to need it,” requires more judgment than falls to the lot 
of most schoolmasters; “1 mean,” he says, “those Plagosi Orbilii, 
those executioners, rather than instructors, of youth, persons fitter to 
lay about them in a coach or cart, or to discipline boys before a Spartan 
altar, or rather upon it, than to do in a Christian school.” He exhorts 
those “ peedagogical Jehus,”’ those “ furious school-drivers,”’ to take the 
advice of Phebus to Phaeton; adding, that “stripes and blows are the 
last and basest remedy, and scarce ever fit to be used but upon such 
as carry their brains in their backs, and their souls so dull and stupid 
as to serve for little else but to keep their bodies from putrefaction.”’ 

The discipline of English grammar schools till within the last cen- 
tury was extremely severe, and often indiscriminate; and even the 
brutality of a Busby was more frequently the subject of modified 
praise than of the indignation which alone it merited. Erasmus gives 
the following anecdote, which our author quotes, filling up the blanks 
with the names of Dean Colet, and his two masters of St. Paul’s school, 
Lily and Rytwise. The anecdote is scarcely credible, at least of all 
as applied fo such a man as the celebrated Colet, whose foundation, 
whatever it might have been in the days of Lily and Rytwise, has in 
modern times been conspicuous among our public schools for the de- 
corum and moderation of its scholastic punishments. But the anec- 
dote comes to us with the authority of Erasmus, and may therefore be 
quoted as a painful illustration of the infatuations of some of our old 
grammar-school masters who seemed to view corporal chastisement as 
valuable for its own sake, and the want of it, even when wanted for 
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the best possible reason, that it was not deserved, as the sure road to 
infamy and ruin. 


“1 knew a Divine, indeed familiarly, of great name, to whose mind, though he had 
strenuously flogging masters, no cruelty towards scholars was sufficient. He 
thought that atone tended to restrain the wantonness of youth. In his indulgences 
towards his flock, the comedy was never finished with a joyful catastrophe: for, 
after they had eaten, one or another was dragged forward to be cut with rods; and, 
in the mean time, he exercised his cruelty even towards the innocent, to inure 
them to blows. I myself was once next to him, when, after dinner, according to 
his custom, he called to him a boy of about, I think, ten years old. He had very 
lately come to that school from his mother. He prefaced, by saying, ‘that his mo- 
was a woman of remarkable picty; that the boy was strongly recommended to him 
by her.’ By and by, that he might have occasion of beating, he began to charge 
him with I know not what rudeness, though there was nothing like it in-the boy’s 
behaviour; and nodded to him, to whom he had committed the government of the 
College, (who, from his business, was called Satelles) that he should beat him. He 
immediately flogged the afflicted boy, as if he had committed sacrilege. The Di- 
vine cried out, again and again, ‘ Enough! enough ! but the executioner, deaf with 
fervour, finished not his cruelty till the boy was almost fainting. By and by, the Di- 
vine, turning to us, said, ‘He hath done nothing wrong; but he must be humbled : 
for that was the word he used. Who ever brought up a slave in that manner, nay, 
who an ass?—Erasmus de Puer. Inst.” (P. 69.) 


In modern times great severity of school punishment has fallen into 
disrepute, and is comparatively rare. But even when the change of 
times has effected an improvement in the degree of its application, the 
a itself often continues unexploded, and is, perhaps, carried 
into effect as far as circumstances will allow. Among modern writers, 
Dr. Barrow of Soho school, in his celebrated work on Education, is a 
warm champion for “ legitimate” flogging. He, however, is not insen- 
sible to some of its il) effects, and therefore would have it performed 
in a separate apartment, as, among other reasons, “ more conducive 
to decorum.” The “class-fellows of the offender,” or the monitors 
are tobe present; and their attendance, he says, “should always be 
represented as an office of honour !”’ Why not, on the same principle, 
require the attendance of a culprit’s wife and children, as is often 
done in despotic countries, to witness his execution, and to listen to 
his groans? Among boys, if well managed, there is almost always a 
degree of public spirit and reverence for the lea loci, which will esta- 
blish the general good opinion in favour of the master, where he acts 
firmly, moderately, and with good temper; it is generally when piqued 
into party-spirit that they think their honour concerned to take part 
with an offender against the common discipline. In the generality of 
cases the decision of a jury of either men or ~ may be safely trusted, 
provided nothing has been done to awaken feelings in opposition to 
that sense of honour and justice to which they would otherwise bow. 

Essay V. is entitled “ Modern Correction.’ ‘There are in it some 
excellent passages from the writings of that great friend and valuable 
benefactor of men and children, Dr. Bell, which we recommend to the 
consideration of the advocates for legitimate whipping. Dr. Bell has 
shown that the severity used in so many of our schools is wholly un- 
necessary ; and though those who have been long habituated to the old 
system may see fit to continue it, and to flog as they were flogged, we 
think that no younger man is justified in embarking in the work of edu- 
cation without having fully made himself master of the views of Dr. 
Bell, and other writers of the same class, so far at least as to give their 
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system a fair trial before he resorts to the “ ultima ratio” of inflicting 
physical pain. We are not very far from agreeing with Mr. Bamford, 
that every stroke is in some measure derogatory to the dignity of the 
master, contrary to the nature of the child, and destructive of their 
mutual happiness and affection. We are aware that “happiness and 
affection” are not terms often heard of in the scholastic vocabulary ; 
but without them the best part of education is neglected. If a child 
is to be brought up as a Christian, a probationer for eternity, no system 
that is not founded on something more than a mere desire to make him, 
willing or unwilling, a scholar,—no system that is deficient in the és 
of education, is at all calculated to answer its professed purposes. — 
Essay VI. entitled “ Remarks on Flogging,” is replete with useful 
suggestions and illustrative quotations, woven together in our author’s 
somewhat desultory manner. He puts the following cases: 


“ Suppose the boy is of a sullen disposition, do strokes mend it? Do they make 
him more open, docile, and candid? Is he lively? Will they not necessarily break 
his liveliness? Cannot his sprightliness, his gaiety, be directed so as to be useful ? 
Is he not persevering and exact in his games, because their variety and simplicity 
delight him? Can no similar pleasure be excited and enjoyed in school? What in- 
herent virtue communicates happiness in the one, which may not be experienced 
in the other? If the boy be of a generous and noble spirit, how must he be galled 
and chagrined, by being punished for not doing what, perhaps, ‘ it was impossible 
for him to do?” What ideas can those boys entertain of their masters’ justice, what 
dependence on their affection? What regard for their favour and honour, when they 
find them thus exercising an authority, which, if exercised at all, should be exercised 
on the guilty and impenitent alone? No master can ever expect a boy to love him, 
when he chastises him either carelessly or angrily. ‘It depresses and alienates the 
minds of children to punish them for crimes they have not really committed, or 
even to be severe with them for slight offences. They know exactly, and better 
than any one, what they deserve, and seldom deserve more than what they fear; 
when they are chastised, they know if it is within or beyond reason; and immode- 
rate punishments have a worse effect on them than a total impunity.’ Bruyere.” 
(P. 91, 92.) 


Mr. Bamford asks in his preface what peculiar deficiency in the in- 
tellect of youth the application of bodily pain necessarily supplies. 
This ratio ad absurdum is not exactly to the point. It is not intel- 
lect, but application that is intended to be supplied by the dread, or 
the infliction, of severity. Now the great object of our author should 
be, and indeed is, to show, what Dr. Bell and many others have proved 
indisputably beth by argument and fact, that application may be en- 
sured by other methods. The following passage from the present 
Essay contains many useful hints on this subject. 


* If boys don’t, or as the phrase is, if they won’t mind their lessons, what is to 
be done’ Why to be sure make them. But here we differ. I think other means 
more than equally effectual may be used instead of personal violence. You say 
flog them. But why not flog them to play? Why don’t you flog them to do, 
what is far more tedious and difficult, yet what we see them daily doing with 
alacrity and cheerfulness? O, you reply, because they are fond of play! Why? 
Are there no means of inducing them to love the gentle exercise of the mind? Is 
there no happy method of instruction? Are ingenuous dispositions so hard, so 
insensible, that no impressions can be effected? Is there in the youthful breast, 
no spark of energy, no desire to excel, no consciousness of improvement? Yes; 
but this cannot be always used: you cannot be always coaxing the boys to their 
duty. Certainly not. Manage them well without beating; and you will neither 
have occasion, nor desire to beat. Disuse the art of management, and resort to 
flogging, and its daily application will be necessary. But he won’t mind his book! 
What, when there is no check upon his conduct, no exaction of performanee, no 
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attachment to learning, except what a sense of duty and distant advantage may 
suggest, can we blame, and severely beat a boy, because he indulges his natural 
vivacity, and diverts his mind from his lessons? If left to himself, in doing any 
thing, in which he feels no interest, is it surprising that his vigour should relax or 
his precision fail? It is in the economy of a school, as in-all large institutions, that 
inspection and unceasing watclifulness, and rating of abilities, are necessary to 
preserve order, and secure the objects o/ their establishments. If boys are not 
strictly superintended, can we wonder that they amuse themselves by wandering 
from restraint?) Are we astonished, that when we do not teach them to value 
their time, they do not feel the importance of spending every moment usefully ’ 
If by our negligence we have encouraged habits of indolence and inattention, are 
we not rather to blame? As ‘ Socrates said to one, who beat his servant for being 
gluttonous, covetons, and idle, did you at any time consider, whether you deserve 
not more to be beaten yourself?’ Can we, by a momentary act of extreme punish- 
ment, correct what has been the result of time, and gradual indulgence? ‘ At 
quo tandem ore, dic queso, bellua, tu flagris a pueris officium discipuli requiris, 
cum tu doctoris officium non prastes” It surely can be no satisfaction to our 
own minds, that we have, ufier the habit was formed, or the offence committed, 
bestowed as much, or more correction, than would at the beginning have pre- 
vented it. Yet such is the frequent excuse. I have done all I could. The boy 
has been negligent. I have punished him. What could | do more? I could not 
beat him before he did wrong. This is their salvo, ‘Nec refert si plagis non 
emendetur: Modo preceptores et parentes suum fecerint officium.”—.Vor does it 
matter, if the boy is no better for the strokes; provided masters and parents have done 
their duty, by using the rod. 

“But what if the lad be obstinate, would you not beat him? No; most likely 
I should not. I have seen masters, indeed, endeavour by main force to compel a 
lad to submit; but I seldom, if ever, knew-an obstinate boy cured by whipping. 


He may, after much cruelty and violence of the master, reluctantly yield; but if 


he discern that the master is in the least affected by his behaviour, no pains, no 
sufferings, can overcome him. Every boy knows how far he may act with im- 
punity. A weak, a violent, or a passionate master, is continually troubled by the 
wiles of boys, whom he has punished without judgment and discretion, How 
soon do boys know the temper, the ingenuity, the wariness, the learning of their 
instructor! His conduct, in all its parts, is subject to the acute and prying obser- 
vations of those, who penetrating into trifles, discern what wiser heads overlook. 
How do you like your new master, said [ to a boy of twelve years old’? ‘O, we 
have not tried him yet.’ ‘It is the only drift of children,’ says Bruyere, ‘to find 
out the master’s blind-side, and that of any to whom they must be subject; having 
found it, they build on it, and usurp over them an ascendancy, which they never 
part with; for what deprived their masters of their superiority will obstruct the 
recovery of it.’ Take not then from children the power of discrimination; and 
be assured that when a boy is obstinate it is for some reason. Examine your con- 
duct towards him, and his previous behaviour. He has some object in view. 
Either he perceives you are ill natured or passionate? He cares not to vex you. 
Or you are indolent? He wishes to be idle with impunity. Or you are weak? 
He wishes to assume authority. Or you are unjust? He will not submit. An 
obstinate boy is generally either very clever, or very ignorant; either wilfully 
— or stupidly perverse. Both may be managed without beating.” (P. 93 
—96. 


Implicit obedience should be the first rule of a school, Children 
should feel that a preceptor is mild and indulgent, but that he never 
relaxes in exacting the obedience due to his authority. If children 
find that the rules to which they are subjected are reasonable and 
equitable, yet at the same time inflexible, they will bend to them, asa 
Mohammedan yields to destiny, almost without knowing wherefore. 
Discipline being thus secured, kindness, forbearance, and affection, 
may be exercised without danger of weakening the foundations of au- 
thority, and to the mutual happiness of both master and scholar. And 
surely to a gentleman of education and benevolent principles such a 
mode of administering the affairs of an academy must be far more de 
Vor. I. No. 9.— Museum. 2 E 
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sirable than a constant scene of irritation, reproach, and warfare. We 
do not wonder, in the manner in which schools are too often conduct- 
ed, that instructors dislike their avocation, are anxious to enjoy as 
many intervals of relaxation as possible, and are much disposed to 
seize the first opportunity of retiring from the profession altogether. 
But if a master would really give himself to his pupils, and make tt 
his constant object, and his pleasure, to win their affections, and to 
form their characters upon the principles of true Christian benevo- 
lence, we can conceive that even this much despised and generally 
avoided office would have attractions quite sufficient to counterbalance 
its inconveniences. 

The seventh Essay, on “Some of the Causes of Corporal Punish- 
ment,” traces up this alleged “ necessary evil,” chiefly to a detective 
system in the management of children, both as respects their learning 
and their conduct. A passage or two will put our readers in posses- 
sion of Mr. Bamford’s ideas on this subject. 

* As long as the present arrangement of learning is continued in schools, so long 
will there be this fictitious necessity for using forcible means. The minds of chil- 
dren must be reduced to tasks alike foreign to their disposition, and prejudicial to 
the gentle exercise and gradual expansion of their capacity. ‘Simplification and 
adaptation to the capacity of the scholar,’ as Dr. Bell says, ‘is all that is wanting.’ 
Instead of using all the means possible for accelerating progress, and rendering the 
lessons attainable, by presenting every facility and excitement, preserving a vigi- 
lant and never-ceasing superintendence, and exacting constant employment, mas- 
ters wait till some glaring fault is committed, and then exercise the extreme act 
of that authority, which should have been all along, at every step, in a more alfec- 
tionate manner, and in a different way, restraining irregularilies, and securing dis- 
cipline. ‘There is, as I before said, no connecting medium between the learner 
and the master—no superintendence of behaviour, or rule of honour, which in- 
stantly distributes to every action as it arises, its proper mnced of praise, or its pro- 
per reprehension, Minor offences are disregarded, or outrageously revenged ; 
greater are not prevented; but when committed are punished. So that on this ac- 
count it appears necessary that force should be used to compel obedience, and 
command diligence. 

“In watching the conduct of the boys, no eye is employed but the master’s. Is 
it not impossible that one man can personally teach, and individually inspect, even 
59 or 30 children, without extraordinary exertion’? He sits at his desk, (gregre 
multo septus) and hears each child real—What are the others doing? He has ap- 
pointed no representatives to preserve order, or forward instruction, and the con- 
sequence is, the greater number are talking and idling away their time: others 
are lounging or sleeping: some few conning their lessons. The master looks 
around; enraged at their negligence, he probably begins with a large rod or cane, 
at one end of the desk, and lays on indiscriminately the whole length. He then 
returns in scowling majesty, and resumes his teaching, till he is again roused; never 
presuming to hope, nor daring to think, ‘dedi satis superque penarum’—ZJ have 
given punishments enough, and more than enough.” (P. 118, 119.) 

“ A number of faults proceed from a want ofa regular mode of dividing the time 
in schools, and enacting what is to be done within that time. If this were done, it 
would prevent much idleness and disorder, secure a progressive improvement, give 
an interest to the studies, and instil such habits of industry, value for time, and 
regularity of acting, as would probably never be forgotten. But while the chil. 
dren are only called upon 2, 3, or 4 times a day, at uncertain intervals, without 
any exaction, or inspection, and while all laudable excitements are withheld, can 
we wonder, if even the best of masters find it necessary to use violence? Is it 
probable that children should of themselves feel the immense importance of giving 
their whole mind to useful information” (P. 123, 124.) 


Mr. Bamford corroborates his opinions with the following passage 
from Chapman on Education. 
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“ ¢ As masters can attend only to one of the classes at once, the other classes, and 
especially the younger boys, will be tempted to prattle, and to trifle away their 
time; their noise, too, will be very disturbing to the elder and more studious scho- 
lars, and pa. ticularly to those who are then giving an account of their lessons. Thus 
the attention of the teacher being diverted from the class which he is examining, 
he will find himself under the disagreeable necessity of using compulsive methods 
to silence this noise, and to check this turn for dissipation and disorder. Hence his 
spirits will be wasted by degrees, and his temper soured. Nor 1s the situation of 
his pupils less to be lamented. Tempted to be idle for want of proper assistance, 
and dispirited by the rebukes and the chastisement, which they receive or dread 
from time to time, they will be in danger of hardening themselves against a sense 
of shame, and of contracting an aversion to their book, as well as to their teacher.’ ” 
57-8. (P. 120, 121.) 


Essay VIII. “On the Equitable Distribution of Punishment in 
Schools,” presents the following graphic pictures, which may possibly 
have more effect on those concerned than the most cogent arguments. 


“The just distribution of punishment fs of the greatest consequence in the cor- 
rection of children. In some extraordinary cases of ill conduct, one might, proba- 
bly, be led to pardon the master’s irritation; and it would be very difficult to limit 
the number of strokes. But, unfortunately, those who are in the habit of con- 
stantly holding a cane or ruler in the hand, revert to it almost mechanically on the 
slightest occasions. It is wonderful to observe how prone they are to strike. If 
a boy do not give an immediate answer; if, when called, he ceme slower than is 
agreeable to the expectations and wishes of the master; if he make a blot in his 
copy-book, or mistake in his spelling, or stammer in his reading; if he can be 
caught looking off his book, smiling, or committing any other trifling fandt; he is 
surprised by a tremendous blow, perhaps, on his head with a cane, or on his ears 
with the hand. Then if, on being taken by surprise, he bursts into loud lamenta- 
tions, the blow is repeated with greater vchemence, and the boy is actually beaten 
into silence. If, on the other hand, he lias been accustomed to such salutations, 
and should receive the blow without many signs of emotion, it is then repeated on 
the score of obstinacy, ‘and not minding whatever I say or do.’ Masters, | have no 
doubt, would not dispassionately countenance any inconsistent scheme of pun sh- 
ment. They would wish to graduate the correction according to the scale of uf- 
fence. But I know, by experience, when a child provokes you, or rather when 
you allow your passion to be raised, that, without thought, resort is instantly made 
to the weapon to give vent to the feelings. Phe criminality of the child is not ba- 
lanced ; he is punished, not according to what he has done, but accorling to the 
rage he has excited in our breasts. Some masters, indeed, who profess to be ex- 
tremely moderate, lay down certain rules for their direction; but by attending, on 
all occasions, to those rules, no geod end of piinishment is obtained. For instance, 
for every blot in the copy-book is assigned one slap or cut on the hand with a cane or 
ruler, &c.; mis-spelling, one slap; talking, two slaps; second time, three, &c.; six 
slaps for fighting; nine for lying; twelve for truant-playing. Thus, when a boy has 
committed any of those errors and offences, he is called up; a few angry and pe- 
proachful questions are put to him, he receives his allowance, and the master has done 
his duty: and very angry he would be, if he were told such a mode was not calcu- 
lated to prevent, amend, and deter. Other masters, without inquiry, or examina- 
tion, use the stick for the most trifling aberrations.” (P. 159, 140.) 

‘It would certainly be ill judged clemency, by slight punishment, to encourage 
the audacity of youths. But, in our schools, whatever ill effects may have pro- 
ceeded irom disinclination to punish, it cannot be denied, that many dispositions 
have beer ruined, by excess of hasty striking. Discipline and order are not 
procured by the cane. 1 have known some large schvols, which were a disgrace 
to any nation, nurseries of disorderly habits, impudence, and other vices; and yet 
the masters never had their canes out of their hands, and scarcely ever spent five 
minutes without using them. They traversed the school-room, first thumping one 
boy, and then another. Here was a shriek of pain! Here a vain appeal to justice! 
Here a suppliant struck in the act of kneeling! Here a cry for maternal help! Here 
a mock shout of woe! Here the blow was received with composure ; and, though 
the master’s arm acquired force by application, and the whole school was listening 
to the sound of the instrument, no cry, no complaint was heard! This wanton and 
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indiscriminate correction deprives the master of all authority. He loses his power 
by abusing it. If blows could avail, surely there was plenty here! Let masters 
then consider, before the hand is raised, what the offence is, and the circumstances 
which accompany its commission, and how far the cane is calculated to procure the 
object they have in view. The great art of commanding children is, in making 
them aware, that you understand and know every thing they do or design.” (P. 
142, 143.) 

We have no room for extracts from the ninth Essay, “On Magiste- 
rial Familiarity ;”’ or the concluding one, in which the author presses 
the adoption of the leading principles, not necessarily the details, of 
the Madras system as a remedy for most of the inconveniences enume- 
rated in his work. We are always glad to witness the extension of 
principles of justice, humanity, and sound wisdom, come they from 
where they may, from Madras, Nova Zembla, or Nootka Sound. It 
is much to the honour of this nation that the “ New System” of Edu- 
cation which supersedes the necessity of corporal punishment alto- 
gether, or reduces it to its minimum, which minimum may easily be 
made an evanescent quantity, has so widely spread throughout this 
island, and from us to various parts of the world. Its effect must, we 
are convinced, ultimately be to banish all instruments of torture from 
our schools, public and ‘private. ‘The admirers of the old plan may 
hold out resolutely for a time; but as they die off, prejudice will sub- 
side, and human beings will begin to be governed by those higher 
principles which they hold in common with celestial intelligences, 
rather than by a disgraceful appeal to the mere brute feelings of ani 
mal nature. 


FROM THE ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Experiments and Observations on the Development of Magnetical 
Fregertive in Steel and Tron by Percussion. By William Scoresby, 
Jun. Esq. (Communicated by Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. P.R.S.) 


“Dr. Gilbert, so early as the year 1600, discovered that iron became 
sensibly magnetic on being hammered and drawn out while lying in a 
north and south direction ;” but Mr. Scoresby cannot discover “ that 
any magnetical effect by hammering has been produced beyond that of 
occasioning a deviation in the compass needle, or of giving to floating 
bars or needles the power of conforming their position to that of the 
magnetic meridian.” 

Mr. 8. having already “succeeded in determining, in a great mea- 
sure, the principal laws by which the development and destruction 
of magnetism in iron by percussion, scowering, filing, bending, &c. are 
governed,” and which have been published in the Edin. Phil. ‘Trans. 
for 1821, confines himself, in the present communication, “ to the ap- 
plication of these laws to practical magnetism; and particularly to 
the construction of magnets, without the use of any magnetized sub- 
stance.” 

“ In examining the magnetical effect of percussion on different kinds 
of iron and steel, two tests were cunteel the weight of iron that the 
body would lift, and the quantity of deviation that it would produce 
on a magnetic needle when presented to it in a certain position, and at 
a certain distance. For the first test, common iron nails of different 
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sizes were made use of: they were of the weights of 2, 4, 64, 14, 24, 
57, 45, 88, 130, and 188 grs. For the purpose of securing a good and 
uniform contact with the magnetized bar, the oxide on the ends of the 
nails was removed by means of a fine file, and the extremities were 
then polished by rubbing them on a Turkey stone. The second test I 
employed consisted of a board two feet in length, with a longitudinal 
line down the middle divided into inches, and a sensible pocket com- 
pass. To guard against the effects of the magnetism of position, the 
central line of the board was placed exactly in an east and west di- 
rection by the compass; and as the board was laid horizontally on a 
table, this line was known to be in the plane of the magnetic equator, and 
consequently in a situation in which small bars of iron are not affected 
by the magnetism of position. In applying this simple apparatus as a 
measure of magnetism ; the bar, whose magnetism was to be examined 
or compared, was laid along-the central line of the board, with its 
north pole always nearest the compass. ‘The compass was placed with 
its ceutre at the commencement of the scale, so that its needle was 
exactly at right angles to the direction of the bar; and before the de- 
viation took place, its poles were equidistant from the bar. The dis- 
tance was estimated by the scale on the board, and always represented 
the space between the north end, or nearest end of the bar, and the 
centre of the compass. Three hammers were also employed: No. 1, 
of 22 ounces; No. 2, of 12 ounces; and No. 3, of 24 ounces weight. 

With this apparatus, a number of experiments were performed, 
several tables of which are given: and their general results are stated 
as follows: 

“1. A cylindrical bar of soft steel, 63 inches long, and weighing 592 
grains, lifted, after repeated hammering on pewter and stone, 64 
grains; but could not be made to lift a nail of 11 grains. 

“2, The same bar hammered vertically upon a parlour poker, also 
held erect, after 22 blows, lifted with the lower end, which was a north 
pole, 88 grains; and on using a larger hammer, received a considera- 
ble increase of power, producing a deviation of the compass, three 
inches distant, of 34 degrees: further hammering, it was found, rather 
diminished than increased the effect. On the bar being inverted, so 
that the north pole was upward, the magnetism was very nearly de- 
stroyed by a single blow; while two blows changed the poles. Ham- 
mering the end of the bar in the plane of the magnetic equator also 
destroyed the polarity; but the elfect was not fully produced until 
many blows had been struck. 

“ When the poker had been previously hammered in a vertical po- 
sition, an increase of magnetic effect on the bar was obtained, a single 
blow being now sufficient to enable the bar to lift about 20 grains; and 
when the end was hammered into a kind of cup, so as to be easily 
bruised, the bar was by one blow rendered capable of lifting between 
50 and 40 grains. After ten blows, the highest effect obtained in all 
the experiments was produced, the same bar readily lifting a nail of 
188 grains, being nearly one-third of its own weight! 

“The magnetism by percussion was found by subsequent experi- 
ments to be augmented when the length of the bars was increased; 
thus a quarter-inch cylindrical bar of steel five inches long, after re- 
ceiving 20 smart blows, produced a deflection of the needle, at the 
distance of three inches, of 15°, and lifted 64 grains. Another piece 
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of the same bar 73 inches long, after similar treatment, produced a de- 
viation of 24°, and lifted 45 grains; and a third bar of the same kind 
12 inches long, after 20 similar blows, occasioned a deviation of the 
compass of 33°, and easily lifted 88 grains. The shortest bar, it was 
observed, received the full effect by the first two blows; but the others 
continued to increase in energy as the percussion was continued. 
These bars did not receive a power equal to that first used; the cause 
was probably their greater hardness. 

“3. A strong magnet properly tempered was injured in whatever 
position it was hammered, but most rapidly when the north pole was 
upward. After no further diminution of its magnetism could be pro- 
duced with the south end upward, a quick loss of power was effected 
by hammering it with the north pole upward. But after the magne- 
tism had been reduced to a certain extent by hammering in both posi- 
tions, the power became nearly stationary; so that on striking it in 
any position with the same hammer, very little change of intensity oc- 
curred.” 

Besides these results, the author mentions the effect of percussion 
on soft steel magnets, on soft iron not magnetized, and on cast-iron. 
One of the first capable of lifting upwards of 1000 grains, when placed 
vertically upon the poker with its north pole upward, had its magnetism 
destroyed by five blows. A bar of soft iron of the same size and form 
as the steel bar first described, and weighing about 600 grains, was 
hammered for a considerable time while held vertically upon the poker. 
The greatest effect which he could produce with the large hammer 
was a deflection of the compass needle, at the distance of three inches, 
of 13 degrees. In this state it lifted a nail of 64 grains, but refused 
one of 11 grains weight. A similar bar of cast-iron became capable of 
lifting 37 grains ; and after it had acquired this power, its magnetism 
was nearly destroyed by five blows with the north pole upward. 

The strong magnetism effect of percussion on soft steel induced Mr. 
Scoresby to apply the property to the formation of magnets. In ac- 
complishing this object he took particular care that no magnetic sub- 
stance should be used in the process, which he describes in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“I procured two bars of soft steel, 30 inches long, and_an inch 
broad; also six other flat bars of soft steel 8 inches long, and half an 
inch broad, and a large bar of soft iron. The large steel and iron 
bars were not, however, absolutely necessary, as common pokers an- 
swer the purpose very well; but I was desirous to accelerate the pro- 
cess by the use of substances capable of aiding the development of 
the magnetical properties in steel. The large iron bar was first ham- 
mered in a vertical position. It was then laid on the ground with its 
acquired south pole towards the south; and upon this end of it, the 
large steel bars were rested while they were hammered ; they were 
also hammered upon each other. On the summit of one of the large 
steel bars, each of the small bars held also vertically was hammered 
in succession, and in a few minutes they had all acquired considerable 
lifting powers. ‘Two of the smaller bars connected by two short pieces 
of soft iron in the form of a parallelogram, were now rubbed with the 
other four bars in the manner of Canton. ‘These were then changed 
for two others; and these again for the last two. After treating each 
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pair of bars in this way for a number of times, and changing them when- 
ever the manipulations had been continued for about a minute, the 
whole of the bars were at length found to be magnetized to saturation, 
each pair readily lifting above eight ounces!” 


PROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
MEMOIR OF ANTONIO CANOVA,. 


From the great celebrity of Canéva, we had for some time been 
solicitous of giving to the public a history of his life, and a description 
of those beautiful works of art, the emanations of his genius, which have 
at once achieved immortality for the artist, and have revived, in Eu- 
rope, a delight in sculpture as intense as that which is said to have 
been felt by the ancients. We had just acquired authentic memoirs 
of this great man, when we received the unexpected and lamentable 
account of his decease. Few things can better attest the pre-eminence 
of Canéva than the rapidity with which the intelligence of his death 
has been conveyed to every part of Europe, and the earnestness with 
which the most exalted by rank, and the most celebrated for genius, 
have regretted the catastrophe. 

Antonio Canéva was born in 1757, at Possagno, a small village about 
eight miles from Bassano, in the Marquisate of Trevisano, in the Ve- 
netian territory. His birth was feandie but at the age of twelve, he 
attracted the attention of the Lord of Possagno, it is said, by placing 
upon that nobleman’s table a figure of a lion, ably modelled in butter. 
—At fourteen, he made his first coup d’essai in marble, and produced 
two baskets of fruit, which now ornament the staircase of the Palazzo 
Farsetti at Venice —He was now patronized by Falier, who sent him 
to Vienna, and placed him as a student under Foretti, and then with 
his nephew, and afterwards launched him into professional life upon 
his own account, in a small shop under the cloisters of St. Stephano, 
at Venice, from which he removed to the Traghelto di San Maurizio. 
At the age of seventeen, or, as some say, fifteen, he produced his first 
statue, a figure of Eurydice, of about half the size of life, and executed 
in a species of soft marble, called by the Italians Pietro Dolce. As 
we reserve our remarks upon his genius and productions to the latter 
end of this memoir, we shall content ourselves, for the present, in ob- 
serving, that his figure of Eurydice displayed no promise of superiori- 
ty, and exhibited no germ of that character of Canéva’s genius, which 
so decidedly pervaded all the productions of his maturer life. His 
next effort was his Orpheus, and this, with his Eurydice, are now in a 
villa near Asolo, about fifteen miles from Treviso. 

He was now admitted into the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, 
and won many of the prizes; and when the Cavalier Girolamo Zulian, 
the Venetian Ambassador at Rome, invited him to that city, the Senate 
of Venice granted him a pension of 300 ducats, as a reward for a group 
which he had made from the subject of Deedalus and Icarus. It is 
said, that the notice, bestowed upon him by the Venetian Ambassador, 
was In consequence of an earlier appreciation of his merits by Sir 
Ww. Hamilton, who had also bestowed upon him pecuniary favours. It 
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is not always possible to decide with certainty the contest, which men 
of rank frequently maintain, for the honour of having been the first to 
discover and reward the incipient genius of those who subsequently 
rise to eminence; but Canéva always acknowledged, with gratitude, 
that, at this period of his life, he had received many important favours 
from Sir William Hamilton, then our Ambassador at Naples. The 
Cavalier Zulian commissioned him to execute the group of Theseus 
and the Minotaur, and his success at Rome was decided, although it 
must be confessed that, for the first years of his residence in that capi- 
tal, his principal employers were our own countrymen. He acquired 
the esteem of all persons for his modest, unassuming manners, and 
for his generosity to poorer students of the Arts, and to the widows 
and orphans of uafortunate artists. 

In 1784, he executed the Mausoleum of Pope Clement XIV., the 
celebrated Ganganelli, and which was engraved by Vitolli. At the 
bottom of this engraving, Canéva paid an extravagant compliment to 
the Cavalier Jerome Zulian, the Venetian Ambassador to the Porte, 
but which he subsequently thought proper to moderate. In this en- 
graving he takes the title of the Sculptor of Possagno, and tells the 
Cavalier Julian,— 

“ Vostre sono le opere mie, perche vostro sono.” 

This alone will be considered by many as conclusive, that the pa- 
tronage of the Zulian family was original, and not secondary to that of 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

His next production was his Psyche, executed by the order of Sir 
H. Blundell. The subject is taken from Apuleius, and represents 


Psyche and Cupid recumbent. ‘This is, unquestionably, a beautiful 
work, and if not the first, is, at least, one of the most successful efforts 
of Canéva’s genius. Canéva subsequently me go a statue of Psyche 


standing and holding a butterfly with one hand, the flight of which she 
restrains by gently compressing the wings with the other. The figure 
is of the natural size, and there is a fine engraving of it by Bertini, 
under which Canéva has placed the following philosophic lines from 
Dante :— 

“ Non vi accorgete voi che noi siamo vermi 

Nati a formar l’ Angelica farfulla ?”’ 


At the age of thirty-six he finished his Venus and Adonis. This 
group has been engraved by Bertini, and is now at Naples; but the 
whole of his works were executed in the following order :— 

Mary Magdalen weeping—A statue of small size, and one of the 
best of Canéva’s works. It is now in the gallery of M. Sommariva, at 
Paris. 

Cupid and Psyche standing—-These two figures are of natural size, 
but there is a defect in the figure of Cupid, which is made more deli- 
cate and feminine than that of Psyche—The group is now at Mal- 
maison. Canéva executed a copy for the Emperor of Russia. 

Perseus, with the head of Medusa just severed from the body. This 
statue was dedicated to Joseph Bosio, a painter of Milan who had 
purchased it, but it afterwards became the property of Pius VII., who 
placed it upon the pedestal of the Apollo, of which it resembled the 
contour and attitude, but the recollection of the Greek figure deterio- 
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rated from the merits of the Perseus. When the works of art were 
restored from the French by the Allies in 1815, the Apollo resumed its 
station. 

Ferdinand IV. of Naples, in Roman costume, with the helmet on 
his head, and with a large mantle covering the left shoulder and arm. 
This colossal statue was modelled in 1797, but not begun in marble 
till 1803, and the work was again suspended during the occupation of 
Naples by the French. It was eventually finished by the special order 
of Murat, who with much magnanimity accompanied the order by the 
observation, that “it was a monument whieh belonged to the history 
of the kingdom.” 

Krengan and Damaxenes Athletes.—These figures are of the natu- 
ral size. They were dedicated to Cardinal Consalvi, and are now in 
the Vatican. 

Hebe pouring out the nectar —This figure is of the size of nature, 
and belongs to the Emperor of Russia. 

Hercules dashing Lycas against the rock.—This colossal group is 
now at Rome in the palace of Torlonia Duke of Branciana. 

Napoleon, with the sceptre in his left hand, and in his right hand a 
globe, upon which is seen a genius holding a crown and a branch of 
palm.—This statue, after the battle of Waterloo, became the pete 
of the Duke of Wellington. The engraving of this statue by Racciani 
was dedicated by Candéva to the republic of St. Marino, in gratitude to 
the senate for having enrolled his name amongst their citizens. 

Mausoleum of Maria Christina, Arch-duchess of Austria.—This is 
esteemed one of the finest of Canéva’s works, and is now in the church 
of the Augustins at Vienna—The figure of Beneficence was engraved 
separately, and dedicated to Count Verri, the author of Les Muits 
Romaines, and of La Sapko Italienne. 

The mother of Napoleon, of the natural size-—This is an imitation 
of the celebrated statue of Agrippina at the capitol, and is now at 
Chatsworth, being the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Venus Victorious.—The goddess is lying down and holding the 
apple. At the sight of this beautiful statue, Lord Cawdor, to whom 
it is dedicated, engaged Canéva to execute another statue of a nymph 
lying in a different attitude; Canova represented the nymph raising 
herself to listen to the lyre of love. The statue of Venus Victorious, 
is a likeness of Pauline Bonaparte, Princess of Borghese. 

Venus rising from the bath —The form and position of the head are 
almost the same as in the Venus de Medicis. 

Theseus overcoming the Centaur.—This colossal group of two figures 
was carved out of two immense blocks, or rather rocks of marble, and 
was destined for the city of Milan. 

The three Graces.—The figures of this group are of the utmost 
— It is now the property of the Duke of Bedford. 

Religion crowned and surrounded by rays of glory.—The statue is 
holding a cross and a shield, on which are the figures of St. Paul, and 
St. Peter in relief. Canéva offered this colossal statue to the Pope, 
as a mark of his homage and gratitude. Difficulties having been raised 
as to the placing of this statue, Canévo svld his property, and with- 
drew himself from the Papal territories. In his native country, he 
built a temple for the reception of this figure of religion. ‘The build- 
ing was a rotunda, with a frontispiece of the exact dimensions of the 

ot. II. No. 9.— Museum. = 
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Parthenon at Athens, and resembling it in every respect, except that 
the materials of the copy are stone, the original being of marble. 

Mars and Venus.—A group designed for his majesty. Canéva was 
very unfortunate with this statue, having successively found three blocks 
of marble defective within, after considerable progress had been made 
in the work. 

Peace and the Graces.—In possession of his majesty. 

Hector holding a naked sword. 

Ajax seizing his faulchion. 

An infant St. John. 

Polyhymnia—sitting. 

Terpsichore-—This statue is the property of Count Sommariva, at 
Paris. 

A winged figure of Peace trampling upon a Serpent.—In the right 
hand is a branch of olive, and in the left, a sceptre—Upon the pe- 
destal is engraved Peace of Abo, 1803. Peace of Camadsgy, 1804. 
Peace of Frederickscham, 1809. The statue is the property of Count 
Romanzoff. 

Concord—a resemblance of Maria Louisa. ‘The figure is seated, 
and holding a sceptre and a discus. 

Piety —A figure enveloped with veils, and her hands joined, but 
solely by the extremities of the fingers. 

Gentleness.—A female figure seated, the likeness of Leopoldina 
Peterhazy Lichtenstein. There is a second female figure also seated. 

A female Dancer, supported by the trunk of a tree. 

Paris presenting the Apple-—These two statues were formerly at 


Malmaison. They are now the property of the re oo of Russia. 
d 


‘Two Dancers (females) of the natural size, one holding the cymbals, 
and the other a crown. 

A statue of Washington—designed for the hall of the senate of 
South Carolina. The individuality of this great man is lost by Ca- 
néva’s attiring him in a Roman costume. 

A Mausoleum ordered by the Marchioness of Santa Crux, for her 
daughter, but containing now both the parent and child. Inscribed 
upon the tomb is the simple and affecting epitaph mater infelicissima 

ie et sibi. 

The Mausoleum of Alfieri, with the figure of Italy weeping over the 
ashes of this celebrated genius. 

The Mausoleum of Volpato, with a representation of Canéva him- 
self weeping at the loss of his friend. 

The Mausoleum of Count Souza, Portuguese Ambassador at Rome 
—of Frederick Prince of Orange, and of Lord Nelson; and finally, a 
cenotaph to the memory of John Fallieri, a senator of Venice. 

Canova likewise executed a colossal statue of himself, and a figure 
of a horse larger than any now extant. He had modelled for this horse 
a colossal figure of Napoleon, looking backwards, which, said the artist, 
“is a proof that he is the first of all.” Murat appropriated this eques- 
trian statue to himself; and Charles III. of Spain, subsequently de- 
signed it for his own figure, but it appears destined to bear a colossal 
statue of Ferdinand of Naples. 

We believe we have given a complete list of this artist’s works. In 
1798, and 1799, Candéva visited Austria and Prussia, and in 1802, he 
repaired to Paris, at the invitation of Bonaparte, then first Consul: at 
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this time he executed the colossal bust of Napoleon. In 1815, he was 
sent to France with the title of Ambassador of the Pope, his sole ob- 
ject, however, was to superintend the restoration of the monuments of 
art to the different Italian states; an office which he executed strictl 
to the letter of his instructions. This work of restitution completed, 
he visited this country, and received from the Prince Regent a snuff 
box, richly set in diamonds. On his return to Rome, he was received 
with honour by the academy of St. Luke—the Pope constituted him 
prefect of the Fine Arts, conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, 
afterwards created him Marquis d’Ischia, with an annual pension of 
1000 (Roman) crowns. Finally, on the 5th of January, 1816, the Pope, 
in council, enrolled his name in the book of the capitol. 

On the evening of the 4th of October last, Canéva repaired to Ve- 
nice, being extremely ill. He alighted at the house of his friend, An- 
tonio Francesconi, but was so weak that he could scarcely ascend the 
staircase. In the course of the night he was seized with violent vomit- 
ings, which were succeeded by convulsions. His friend, Counsellor 
Aglietti, now thought it advisable to communicate to him the ap- 

roach of death. He received the news with firmness—ordered that 

is body mig!it be buried at his native town of Possagno, and that his 
heart might be deposited at the Imperial and Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Venice, of which he was the president. He lingered until the 
12th of October, and, at forty-four minutes past eight on the morning 
of that day, he breathed his last. A cast was taken of his countenance, 
and on Wednesday the 14th his body was conveyed to the cathedral 
of St. Marks, attended by the Governor of Venice, and the President 
and Society of the Fine Arts, the public authorities, and the members 
of the University of Padua. The body was placed upon a temporary 
cenotaph ; a funeral dirge was then performed, and, the body being re- 
moved to the hall of the Society of the Fine Arts, an oration was pro- 
nounced over it by his friend, Count Cicognara, President of the So- 
ciety. The next day he was buried in the patriarchal church of St. 
Mark, at Venice, and the following inscription was engraved to his 
memory :— 


Over the Door of the Church. 


ANTONIO CANOVA 
Sculptorum Maximo 
Ad Propagationem Veneti Nominis 
Nato 
In Venetorum Sinu 
Nuperrime Extincto 
Funas et Lacryme. 


In Front of the Cenotaph placed in the Nave. 


En Exuvie Mortales 
Antonii Canove 
Qui Princeps Artium Solemniter 
Henuntiatus 
Scalpri Sui Miracula Per Europam 
t Ultra Atlanticum Mare 
Diffudit 
Qui a Magnis Regibu: 
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Preeconiis Honoribus Preemiis Adactus 
Nunquam Humane Sortis 
mmemor Extitit 
Quotquot Estis Pulchri Rectiq. 
Amatores 
Pias Preces ad ‘Tumulum Fundite. 


On the Right-hand Side. 


Templum 
Quod In Possanei Clivo 
Incredibili Sumptu 
Deo Opt. Max. 

Extruendum Curabat 
Sue In Religionem Observantie 
Erga Patriam Charitatis Eximie 

In Architectura Excellentize 
Ingens Argumentum. 


On the Left-hand Side. 


Fanta In Eo Amplitudo Ingenii Ac Vis 
Ut Quum 
In Simulacris Effingendis 
Ad Phidizw Laudem 
Consensu Omnium Pervenisset 

Picturam 

Per Otium Excolendo 

Maximorum Artificum Preestantiam 
Fere Assequeretum. 


Behind the Cenotaph. 


Si qua Pietas Fides 
Effusa In Egeros Beneficientia 
Morum Suavitas 
Et in Summo Glorie Fastigio 
Modestia Incomparabilis 
Fatorum Ordinem Morari Possent 
Jam Non Te Antoni 
Anima Sanctissima 
Inopinato Funere Sublatum 
Nunc Veneti Tui 
Mox. Roma Et Universus Orbis 
Luctu Meerore 
Prosequerentur. 


Canéva’s fine talents were enhanced by his virtues, and the gene- 
rosity of his disposition. He was modest and unassuming; condi 
sincere; disinterested and benevolent, in the extreme. He was free 
from petty professional jealousies, and equally free from national 
vanity and prejudice. He had studied from the Italian models, and 
particularly from the works of Michael Angelo.—These he held up as 
the perfection of art; but when in the latter part of his life he haben 
wy of seeing the Elgin Marbles, his elevation of mind soared 

ve all his former rg ars and national partialities; and, 
alive to the beauties of these surprising monuments of Greece, he at 
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once pronounced that they would infallibly throw all other antique 
statuary and sculpture into comparative disrepute. 

Canéva’s attempts at painting are said to have been abortive. As a 
sculptor, his genius reached the correct and beautiful rather than the 
sublime. He had not formed his early studies in the severe school of 
Grecian art; fancy and an elegant imagination pervade his works, and 
it is singular, that, although he was acutely sensible to all the softer 
emotions and tender sympathies of life, he never made any figure which 
can be cited as an example, or even an attempt at the pathetic. Canéva 
had no rival, and it is, at least, premature, to oppose to him an artist 
so little known to Europe in general, as Thorvaldsen, the sculptor of 
Copenhagen. All comparisons, between Canéva and our own cele- 
brated artists, are rendered nugatory by the different schools in which 
they respectively excel. 

Canéva’s genius was not precoce, and his first works not only did 
not afford any promise of future excellence, but they did not display 
any of that character of mind which is so decidedly stamped upon his 
maturer productions. His two baskets of fruit were certainly finished 
in an elaborate manner for a boy of fourteen ; his next work, Eurydice, 
was without any decided character, and of little merit; and his Orpheus 
was by no means a happy production, even fora student. His De- 
dalus and Icarus was esteemed a tame imitation of a bad model inju- 
diciously selected. ‘The cast from this group was preserved by Canova 
in his gallery, whether from any esteem for it we do not know, but it 
certainly may serve as a proof of the immeasurable superiority to which 
he afterwards attained. The composition of the Mausoleum of Pope 
Clement XIV. is but indifferent, but the fine head of the old man offer- 
ing the bust of the Pope was a decided ray of his awakened genius. 
His next work, Cupid and Psyche, was graceful, but it betrayed labour 
and study—faults from which all his subsequent works were free. 
Psyche standing, Venus and Adonis, and Mary Magdalen followed in 
succession; this last statue is one of the happiest productions of Ca- 
néva’s chisel. His next work, Cupid and Psyche standing, had the 
unpardonable fault of Cupid’s figure being more delicate than that of 
the female. His Perseus, with the head of Medusa, was always un- 
dervalued by its having been destined to replace the Apollo Belvidere, 
after that antique had been carried to Paris by Bonaparte. His Ath- 
letes, Krengan and Damaxenes, never produced much effect upon the 
public. His Hebe has been justly admired by all Europe. His statue 
of the mother of Napoleon is a noble work ; it carries in it a conviction 
of its being a correct likeness of the individual, and yet bears that 
stamp of mighty power which would lead the beholder to mistake it 
for a work of high imagination, were you not acquainted with the ex- 
alted mind and character of her whom it is designed to represent. It 
is beyond our limits, however, to indulge in criticism upon each indi- 
vidual work of this great man. If we cannot give him the fame of a 
Phidias, a Praxiteles, or even of a Michael Angelo, we must acknow- 
ledge, that he is destined to occupy a distinguished place in the line 
of great masters. He had beauties peculiarly his own; for grace of 
posture and of action, for that perfection of parts and harmon y of union 
which produce the effect of loveliness, and for that animation which 
deludes us into a belief of reality, his nymphs are unrivalled; the 
create what may be called a chaste voluptuousness, and revive in the 
mind some of the fictions of the ancient poets. 
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PROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE PHYSICIAN, 
Of Animal Food in General. 


lr brute beasts could make definitions, they would undoubtedly 
describe man as the most voracious animal on the face of the globe. 
What is there, in fact, throughout all nature, that can escape his jaws 
and that he has not tasted? Most of the other animals are satisfied 
with one sort, or at any rate with a very few kinds of food. Now the 
vegetable kingdom alone furnishes us with almost innumerable species 
of aliments, and there is nothing to compel us to seek our subsistence 
beyond its limits, if we were not so extravagant and insatiable. The 
ancient Gymnosophists and the modern Bramins of Hindoostan fur- 
nish sufficient evidence, that man can live on vegetables alone: for, a8 
these Indian philosophers believe in the transmigration of souls, they 
take the utmost care not only not to kill, but even to avoid injuring 
any animal, lest in so doing they may perchance injure one of their 
own ancestors. Indeed, they carry their kindness to animated crea- 
tures to a pitch that must excite a smile, if not surprise. Having 
founded a hospital for the maintenance of different sorts of animals and 
insects, they sometimes hire a man to spend the night in the ward ap- 
propriated to the fleas. Here he is stripped stark-naked, bound in 
such a manner that it is impossible for him to stir, and thus left for the 
vermin to regale themselves with his blood. As the Bramins so can- 
tiously abstain from those murders, so many of which are daily com- 
mitted in Europe by every servant-maid, it is to be presumed that the 
animals which we eat enjoy with them a secure asylum. These peo- 
ple therefore subsist wholly on fruit and vegetables, but these must 
have grown above the surface of the earth, because they deem it sinful 
to eat any thing on which the sun has not shone. The ancient Gym- 
nosophists were, nevertheless, so healthy and attained such longevity, 
that from disgust of life, they committed themselves to the flames, as 
Calanus did in the presence of Alexander the Great. From these cir- 
cumstances I shall not pretend to infer that they were exactly in their 
sober senses, or that it was their vegetable diet which caused them to 
live to so advanced an age; but their example affords incontestable 
evidence that we are not constrained by any necessity to seek our food 
and the conservation of life out of the vegetable kingdom. We have, 
however, done so: the lord of the animal creation began to eat his 
subjects, and many of his descendants, worse than the brute beasts, 
have devoured one another. 

Neque hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus 
Unquam, nisi in dispar genus. Hon. 

Man ransacked earth, air, and ocean; there was not a living thing the 
taste of which he did not try, and, before he knew what was most 
agreeable to his palate, he went in this particular much farther than at 
present. Many ancient nations, and our German ancestors among 
the rest, ate horse-flesh. All the Tartar and Mongol tribes do the 
same at this day. Maecenas and du Prat brought the flesh of the ass 
into vogue. The natives of many parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
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and the South-Sea islanders in particular, eat dogs. Hortensius, the 
Roman orator, was the first who served up peacocks, at an entertain- 
ment which he gave to the soothsayers. Frogs, mice, and rats, are 
delicacies with civilized nations. ‘The venomous viper itself delights 
the palate of the Italian with its jelly. The birds’-nests of ‘Tunquin 
and the intestines of the snipe are exquisite dainties to the great; and 
unless history sadly belies him, a voracious king of Lydia, named 
Cambes, one night cut his wife in pieces and devoured her. During 
this repast he fell asleep; for he was found in the morning with her 
majesty’s hand between his teeth, and, his guilt being thus betrayed, 
he strangled himself—the villain! I know not whether I ought to give 
implicit belief to this story, which is related by Athenreus from the 
Lydiaca of Xanthus; but how can it be absolutely incredible, since 
there are even at this day whole nations of cannibals? 

It may be asked: What right had men to eat animals? Was not 
the vegetable kingdom abundantly sufficient for their sustenance? 
Were they not warned by Theopompus of old,,that those who con- 
sumed much animal food have dull mental faculties, become prone to 
anger, cruel, silly, and even lose their reason altogether? Are not 
his words apparently verified by the experiment which the Prince 
of Condé made with a man, whom he fed for a time with raw flesh 
alone? This man possessed extraordinary bodily strength, but he be- 
came wild and like a brute beast. He had such a canine voracity that 
he could not see an ox without longing to fall upon it. What sort of 
_— in general are those who eat raw flesh? Look at the cannibals, 
or look at the Calmucks who clap their horse-flesh under the saddle, 
ride away upon it till it is half done, and then devour it. Beaks and 
talons are not the only characteristics of rapacious animals. Those 
savage people are a kind of ravenous beasts in human shape. What 
was Cola Pesce, the wild man, who perished in the whirlpool in the 
straits of Messina, after he had passed the greatest part of his life in the 
sea, and subsisted entirely on raw fishr If such creatures can be 
called men, the human character is no very honourable or enviable 
distinction. . 

Would it not then appear as if Nature herself had forbidden us to 
eat flesh, since the use of animal food is attended with such conse- 
quences? There may be something in this: but since we are all flesh- 
eaters, and nobody will set the example of relinquishing the practice, 
it is but fair we should prove that there is no harm in it. There are 
customs among men which they will not give up, let them be right or 
wrong: it is the province of the literati to demonstrate that all these 
customs are extremely proper; and as nothing is so easy as to con- 
vince a person of something of which he wishes to be convinced, these 
evidences are, perhaps, as satisfactory as any that the human under- 
standing has ever adduced. The eating of animal food has not wanted 
vindicators. 1 will briefly explain the grounds on which it is de- 
fended. 

If we examine the animals which do not eat flesh, we shall find that 
their stomach is of a very different structure from that of man. ‘The 
animals that subsist on grain and berries have a thick, muscular 
stomach, before which there is a large gullet. The organs of di- 
gestion of the ny pet ruminating animals, have several cavities 
in which the food is gradually elaborated. ‘The human stomach, on 
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the other hand, is of the same kind as that of the dog, and other car- 
nivorous animals. ‘This is one proof; only it must not be teo strictly 
scrutinized. The point here is not that it be unimpugnable, but that 
people would have the complaisance to admit its validity, in order that 
we may retain a right to animal food. 

There are many more such proofs, and our pleasure gives them 
validity. It is trae we often like what is pernicious to us; but this 
objection can only apply to such things as are unpalatable: the others 
here form an exception. I am aware that the inhabitants of hot 
countries have a strong desire for animal food, as we see in the 
Caribs, and that they are for this reason subject to putrid fevers, 
because their juices are more liable to be affected by the intense heat 
of the sun, when they are nourished by animal sustenance. But what 
are tropical regions to us inhabitants of the North? We, poor crea- 
tures, have no nutritious vegetables; our soil produces nothing good 
but fine pasturage for brute beasts. All the northern provinces of 
Kurope are in the same predicament. Are we not then obliged, whether 
we will or not, to have recourse to fish and flesh? We will not quarrel 
with the inhabitants of the southern parts of Italy, France, and Spain, 
for eating little or no flesh excepting that of poultry. We are both 
perfectly right; they in not desiring animal food, and we in being 
fond of it. 

The assertion of Theopompus, confirmed by the experiment of the 
Prince of Condé, may be perfectly true in reference to raw flesh ; but for 
that very reason, we boil, and roast, and hash, and stew the meat which 
we intend to eat, that it may be converted into a much milder and more 
innocent food than it is when raw.* ‘This careful preparation of ani- 
mal food is a fresh proof that we are authorized to eat it. Raw flesh 
must unquestionably require a superhuman digestion, as it possesses 
a peculiar toughness which defies our digestive powers.t The same 
argument, however, applies to many vegetables ; and probably this is 
the cause why all voracious animals are so savage, so intractable, so 
furious when they are hungry, and so dull, cowardly, and spiritless 
when they have glutted themselves with prey. Shaw informs us that 
the lion himself, after an abundant meal, loses his courage to such a 
degree, that a girl may drive him away with a stick and a few sharp 
words. 

The best argument for the use of animal food is to be deduced from 
the requisites to our health; and a circumstantial exposition of it may 
not be unprofitable to the reader. 

All sorts of animal food have two peculiar properties by which they 
differ from those belonging to the vegetable kingdom. One is this, 
that they abound more in nutritious juices; and the other, that the 
animal juices counteract acidity. Hence it is necessary to use animal 
food in cases where speedy nutrition is required, and where the acidity 


* “It appears from my experiments, that boiled, and roasted, and even putrid 
meat, is easier of digestion than raw.”—Hunrer on the Animal Economy. 

t “ Our food must be done either by our cook, or by our stomach, before digestion 
can take place (see Ist page of Obs. on Siesta); surely, no man in his senses 
would willingly be so wanting in consideration of the comfort, &c. of his stomach, 
as to give it the needless trouble of cooking and digesting also, and waste its 
valuable energies in work which a spit or a stewpan can do better.”—/Art of in- 


vigorating and prolonging Life, p. 28 
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eccasioned by vegetable food wants a corrective. In other words, 
animal food, like ail other alimentary substances, possesses medical 
properties, and this alone is sufficient to justify its use. 

This last is a most important truth, to which tt were wise to sacrifice 
the idle question, whether it is right to eat animal food—a question 
which has led to so many idle discussions, and which has been so often 
decided over a fine sirloin of roast beef. It is uncertain whether we 
were destined to eat flesh-meat; but it is certain that we do eat it. 
Let us then make ourselves acquainted with the properties of this 
species of food, that we may know what we have to expect from it, 
whether we have a right to eat it or not. 

I foresee that I shall not be able to finish these inquiries in one paper. 
On the present cccasion, therefore, I shall merely submit to my readers 
some general observations on the properties of animal food, reserving 
the liberty of recurring occasionally, in future essays, to this important 
subject. 

The juices of animals have indisputably a nearer affinity with ours 
than the juices of vegetables; hence our digestive powers are capable 
of secreting from them a copious nutriment. On this account it is 
that animal food, upon the whole, is more nutritious than vegetable, 
or rather that it nourishes the body more abundantly and more speedily.* 
A speedy and copious nutrition is not always beneficial ; nay, there are 
persons to whom it would prove extremely injurious. I shall probably 
take some future occasion of entering more largely into this matter; 
suffice it then, here, to illustrate my opinion by a single example. 
There are numbers of persons inclined to corpulence, who are un- 
healthy merely because they possess a superabundance of nutritious 
juices. The observations of all ages prove that such persons are either 

iable to be actually afflicted with many diseases, or that they are ina 
dangerous state, which threatens them with rapid disorders and sudden 
death. The former is remarked by Plutarch, among many other 


* “ The best tests of the restorative qualities of food are, a small quantity of it satis- 
fying hunger,—the strength of the pulse after it,—and the length of time which 
elapses before appetite returns again: according to these rules, the editor’s own 
experience gives a decided verdict in favour of roasted or broiled beef or mutton, 
as most nutritive; then game and poultry, of which the meat is brown; next veal, 
and lamb, and poultry, of which the meat is white; the fat kinds of fish, eels, 
salmon, herrings, &c.; and least nutritive, the white kinds of fish, such as whit- 
ing, cod, soles, haddocks, &c. The celebrated trainer Sir Thomas Parkyns, &c. 
“greatly preferred beef-eaters to sheep-biters, as they called those who ate mutton.’ 
By Dr. Stark’s very curious experiments on Diet, p. 110, it appears, that ‘when he 
fed upon roasted goose, he was much more vigorous both in body and mind, than 
with any other food.’—That fish is less nutritive than flesh, the speedy return of 
hunger after a dinner of fish is sufficient proof:—when a trainer at Newmarket} 
wishes to waste a jockey, he is not allowed pudding, if fish can be had. Crabs, 
lobsters, prawns, &c. unless thoroughly boiled (which those sold ready boiled 
seldom are), are tremendously indigestible. Shell fish have long held a high rank 
in the catalogue of easily digestible and speedily restorative foods: of these, 
oysters certainly deserve the best character; but we think that they as well as 
eggs, gelatinous substances, rich broths, &c. have acquired not a little more re- 
putation from these qualities than they deserve.”—.{rt of Invigorating Life, p. 29. 





_ £ “Newmarket affords abundant proofs, how much may be done by training ; 
jockeys sometimes reduce themselves a stone and a half in a week.”—Wadd on 
Corpulency, 8vo. 1816. p. 35. 
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writers, when he says, that those persons who have not much fat are 
more healthy than others; and the latter is testified by Hippocrates, 
who declares, that a person’s health is most precarious when it has ar- 
rived at its highest degree. Were such persons to be fed on gravy- 
soups, and with the flesh of young animals and their marrrow, like 
Achilles, their danger would incontestabl y be augmented, and their al- 
ready superabundant juices increased. To these we ought, on the con- 
trary, to recommend vegetable aliments, which nourish more slow ly and 
in a less degree; and if they would hold life by a more secure tenure, 
they must abstain from all those sorts of food which, from a con- 
fusion of ideas, are commonly considered as the most nutritious and 
the most salutary. They must take for their models the temperate 
philosophers of antiquity, who could sacrifice without regret their 
palate to their health. Agesilaus once received a present consisting 
of extraordinary luxuries for eating and drinking; but he kept no part 
of them for himself excepting a little flour, and merely tasted the rest. 
Lysander was still more abstemious, when a dish of the greatest de- 
licacies was presented to him, “ Give it to the Helots,” (the slaves in 
Sparta,) said he, choosing rather to adhere to his usual simple fare. 

Besides their nutritive property, animal aliments have another grand 

uality, which essentially distinguishes them from the vegetable, and 
this is, their disposition to putrefaction. When vegetables decay, they 
generate an acid: but when flesh decays, there 1s po fermentation, 
but a putrefactive process, by which volatile salts, corresponding in 
pungency with alkalies, are produced. 

It is proper to observe, that chemists give the generic name of salts 
to all those bodies which are soluble in water, and which, when dis- 
solved, communicate a taste. From the taste it was first discovered 
that there is a great difference between the salts. Some have an acid 
taste; and all salts belonging to this class may be detected by other 
tests, and, among the rest, by giving a red colour to syrup of Violets, 
when they are mixed with it. Other salts have an alkaline taste, and 
these, when mixed with syrup of violets, turn it not red, bat green. 
When an acid salt is mixed with an alkaline, an effervescence ensues, 
and a salt of a middle or neutral kind is produced, which imparts nei- 
ther a red nora green colour to the syrup of violets. These three 
species of salts, the acid, the alkaline, and the neutral, constitute the 
essential parts of all bodies, in so far as they can be tasted; and from 
them chiefly we must judge of the effect of all sorts of food in the hu 
man body. 

I have observed that the alimentary substances belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom ae more acid; whereas the animal yield in 
putrefaction a volatile alkali. As, then, acids excite appetite, quench 
thirst, allay the heat of the blood, prevent its too great fluidity by their 
astringency, and resist putrefaction; and as the alkalies have a con- 
trary effect; it must be obvious that it cannot be matter of indifference 
to all petsons, under all circumstances, whether they live upon a ve- 
getable or an animal diet. Persons whose juices are already in a pu- 
trid state, or have a tendency to putridity, for instance, scorbutic per- 
sons, or patients attacked with putrid fevers, would destroy themselves 
by taking strong soups or other sorts of animal food ; whereas acids 
from the vegetable kingdom would be much better adapted to their 
cases. Those, on the other hand, would be equally imprudent, who, 
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when their stomachs were charged with acid, should eat fruit, or use 
vinegar; for, to them, soups and animal food would be much more 
beneficial. These considerations lay the first ground-work for medi- 
cinal cookery. 

Wheeteriibows what kinds of food are beneficial for persons whe 
are disposed either to acidity or to putrefaction of the juices, will soon 
learn to cook for such as are in health. Neither acid nor alkali ought 
to predominate in our juices: consequently all the dishes of each meal, 
and the daily series of all the meals, ought to be governed by a refer- 
ence to this principle. We ought not to make a meal entirely either 
on fruits which have a manifest acidity, or on animal substances which 
tend to putrefaction; at least we should not continue this diet for 
several successive days, or repeat it too often. Ihave already observed, 
that from the mixture of acid and alkaline aliments a neutral salt is 
preduced. This salt possesses powerful medicinal properties. It dis- 
solves the slimy humour in the stomach and intestines, and renders it 
fluid. As this slime prevents appetite, it is obvious that the neutral 
salts must tend to excite it. They, moreover, gently stimulate the 
fibres of the stomach and intestines, and promote their motion. Not 
only are the digestive powers hereby increased, but the natural eva- 
cuations are facilitated. ‘They moreover keep the nutritive juices ina 
fluid state, and dissolve the viscous humours, which might otherwise 
obstruct the channels that are intended to conduct those juices into the 
blood ; in short, they are one of the finest medicines for persons who 
make a profession of eating. Accordingly, nothing is more adviseable 
than to make such a choice of dishes, and such an arrangement of 
meals, that one shall serve to correct the other, and that the result of 
their mixture in the stomach shall be a compound operating in the 
manner of a neutral salt. ‘The whole secret consists in a due inter- 
mixture of vegetable and animal food, and of their condiments. When 
one dish is liable to produce acidity, either the article that is eaten 
along with it, the seasoning, or the following dish, should be alkaline; 
and vice versa. Hence vegetables which tend to increase acidity should 
not be eaten without the addition of animal food, which yields an al- 
kali; that, from the mixture of the two, the contents of the stomach 
may partake of the nature of a neutral salt. Persons disposed to fever 
and effervescence of the blood, should take more acid than alkaline 
food; because the heat, as it seems, is occasioned by an alkali which 
already predominates in their juices. Others, on the contrary, should 
never take acids without an alkaline admixture, for the purpose of ge- 
nerating in the stomach, by means of this admixture, a digestive neutral 
salt, to balance the effects of the other two, and to promote the due 
mixture of the juices. Flesh-meat, and soups made with it, fowls and 
fish, are all things which counteract acidity, but encourage the putre- 
faction of the juices. Fruit in its natural state, or preserved, salad, 
vinegar, lemon, milk, wine, are remedies against putrefaction, but pro- 
mote acidity. Let the one be taken with the other, and neither acidity 
nor putrefaction will be encouraged ; the healthy juices will continue 
in that state, and the stomach will digest easily and quickly. The cook 
of every great man ought to be acquainted with the constitution of his 
master, for great men in general take care not to know too much them- 
selves. It is mostly required of the cook, or the physician, that he 
draw up the bill of fare, and set nothing but wholesome dishes on the 
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table. But how can this be done, unless the cook be at the same time 
a physician, or the physician a cook ?* 

It must be obvious that the science of medicinal cookery, though 
founded on such plain cag ee requires no small degree of intelli- 
— and circumspection. For a person in good health, its aim should 

to set before him such aliments as are adapted to the powers of his 
digestive organs; and these depend on his way of life, habits, and 

assions. Care should be taken, at the same time, to proportion them 
in such 4 manner as that they shall not threaten him either with acidity 
or putrefaction ; and therefore all his dishes, sauces, drinks, and repasts 
in general, should be ranged on his table like two armies; the acidity 
of one of which should destroy the alkaline tendency of the other, as 
soon as they meet in the field of battle, which is the stomach. In ca- 
tering for an invalid, due attention should be paid, not only to the 
disordered state of his stomach or his juices, but also to the season, the 
weather, and twenty other circumstances, which decide for or against 
the use of various species of food. As a damp, warm air, predisposes 
our juices to putrefaction, we ought, at such a time, either to abstain 
from animal food altogether, or to associate with it such a proportion of 
substances of an acid nature as to give the latter a preponderance in the 
nutritive juices. In severe cold, we should scarcely be content with 
acid matters, which cool the blood—such weather requires animal food. 
Much depends also on the kind of life we lead, and whether a person 
is obliged to work hard or not. In the first case, broths or soups 
would be very unsuitable, because light and liquid food passes off too 
quickly with strong exercise in the cold air, and leaves the craving 
stomach without stay. Brown bread, fat pork, and pudding, are dishes 


fit for labouring people in winter; but for those who follow sedentar 
occupations, soups, broths, the flesh of young animals, and tender food, 
are better adapted. 

I introduce these examples roman to show what extensive knowledge 


one ought to possess to be minutely particular in regard to food and 
diet. Fortunately, it is possible for us to live without this extreme 
precaution: for, as to acid food, I have already stated that the Gym- 
nosophists, and many thousand others, have grown old upon an ex- 
clusively vegetable diet; and the same thing may be asserted of those 
aliments which dispose our juices  ngeoipnane Ty To say nothing of 
many beasts of prey, which live chiefly on putrid flesh, and yet attain 
a surprising age, | recollect having read, in the narrative of some tra- 
veller, that a number of people in America, being compelled by 
necessity to subsist entirely on putrid beef which had been long exposed 
to the air, and on the soup made from it without any salt, this wretched 
fare was at first extremely disgusting to them ; but after they had become 
accustomed to it, they would each eat a large quantity a day, and grow 
fat upon this diet. I would not recommend the imitation of such 
examples; but they may serve to dispel the fears of those who imagine 
that it is impossible to live without implicitly complying with the di- 
rections of the physicians in regard to diet—directions which they 


* Has not this beneficial union been exemplified in Dr. Kitchener, whose talents 
for gastronomical pursuits are only equalled by his acquirements in medical science ' 
—see his very ingenious and useful work, “ The Cook’s Oracle ;” 4th edit. 1822. 
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themselves take good care not to follow. This extreme solicitude is 
as ridiculous as the curiosity of the inquisitive man in Atheneeus, who 
would not touch a dish till he was informed how long it had borne the 
name by which it was called. 


—_ 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
THE ZODIAC OF DENDERA. 


Tus highly interesting monument of Egyptian learning, at a time 
long antecedent to the Christian era, is the envied property of the King 
of France, who purchased it of M. Saulnier, for the benefit of the Frenc 
nation. Although it has been for some time exhibited to the public, 
it still attracts a crowd of curious admirers to the Museum, where it 
is for the present deposited ; it will, however, soon be removed to the 
Royal Library, where it is to remain. ‘The most learned of all coun- 
tries, who visit Paris, are not less anxious to study, than the public in 
general are to view, this venerable remain of antiquity. The elucida- 
tion of the Zodiac of Dendera employs the pens of many of the ablest 
antiquaries on the Continent of Europe, among whom may be particu- 
larly mentioned M. Sickler, who has published a dissertation in the 
Algemeine Litteratur Zeitung; and M. \’abbe Halma, who has pub- 
lished three memoirs, at Paris; M. Biot also has read at the Academy 
of Sciences, and communicated to the Academy of Inscriptions, a very 
elaborate work on the same subject. M. Fourier is also preparing a 
memoir; and M.M. Saulnier and Lelorrain, to whose enterprising 
and indefatigable exertions Europe, and especially France, is indebted 
for this zodiacal monument, are publishing a new engraving. M. 
Franceeur has also given to the world a notice of this antiquarian cu- 
riosity in the Revue Encyclopedique. Although all these disquisitions 
are very erudite, they are also very different; we have therefore 
thought that a brief historical and descriptive account of the Zodiac, 
would not be unacceptable to our readers; our endeavours may pro- 
bably gratify curiosity or stimulate research. 

When the French, who were pursuing the course of the Nile to 
penetrate into Upper Egypt, under the command of General Desaix, 
arrived at Dendera, the ancient Tentyris, scattered ruins announced 
to them the site of an ancient city, but the rubbish they at first per- 
ceived did not allow them to form an idea of the state of preservation 
of the edifices they were to behold. At the sight of the great temple 
of Dendera they were all struck with a neral sentiment of admira- 
tion, and the whole army rent the air with applause. A singular ho- 
mage paid by the French to the civilization and genius of men who 
had preceded them by three thousand years! 

In surveying the halls of the temple, General Desaix first discov- 
ered the Circular Zodiac which is now in Paris; he informed the 
learned men who attended the Egyptian expedition, and they exhibit- 
ed the greatest anxiety to become acquainted with this wonder of 
Thebais, the palaces of Louqsor and Karnac, and a cluster of monu- 
ments that attested the ancient splendour of regions at this period al- 
most a desert. M. Denon hastened to Dendera to admire these su- 
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perb edifices, and to take a copy of the Zodiac. Among the learned, 
who attended the expedition into Egypt, were several students under 
the superintendence of the celebrated professors M.M. Berthollet, 
Monge, and Fourier. Among these young students were, Malus, 
Lancret, Jomard, Samuel Bernard, Corabeuf, Jollois, Devilliers, Du- 
puis, &c. To the last three we are indebted for the discovery of ano- 
ther Zodiac at Dendera, which is on a much grander scale than the 
former. Scarcely had M.M. Jollois and Devilliers heard, at Syout, 
of the discovery that had just been made of these monuments of The- 
bais than they formed the project of exploring them; they went to 
Qene, a modern town, two leagues from Dendera, situated on the op- 
posite border of the Nile. General Belliard, who commanded there, 
approved of the object of their journey, and promised them an escort 
every time they should go to Tentyris; but these visits became so fre- 
quent that they were unwilling to make such constant use of this fa- 
vour. A boatman, whom they bribed at a high price for the additional 
risk in trespassing on the General’s orders, carried them to the west- 
ern border of the Nile; whence they proceeded to the examination of 
the monuments they intended to take drawings of, in defiance of the 
heat and the pestilential vapours of a burning climate, and the priva- 
tion of repose, so desirable near the torrid zone, to which may be added 
the fear of encountering the Arabs. 

The last danger was perhaps the greatest, and it was to guarantee 
their safety in this particular, that General Belliard ordered them 
not to leave Qene without an escort. One of them, descending into a 
gloomy and encumbered hall, shuddered with horror at finding his feet 
resting on a dead body. By the light of his flambeau he discovered 
that a man, with his hands bound, had been strangled about two years 
since; he was most probably some unfortunate traveller, who had been 
robbed and assassinated by the Arabs, and then precipitated into this 
vault to prevent all traces of the crime. ‘This man had perished in 
this inhospitable clime a victim to the admiration he felt on beholding 
this ancient monument! These sorrowful reflections did not cool the 
zeal of the young students, and it is to their exertions we owe the only 
faithful copies of the Egyptian Zodiac. 

When they had penetrated through the rubbish that surrounded the 
temple, which did not promise any thing to indemnify them for the 
trouble of their journey, a new appearance suddenly presented itself; 
which we give in the words of M. Dubois-Ayme :—* I was slowly ad- 
vancing, when, at the moment of attaining the eminence, I raised my 
eyes and beheld six female heads of a colossal size. My imagination 
thus suddenly awakened did net permit the perception of any other 
object; I remained for an instant motionless with astonishment. I 
knew that I should find a temple in this place; this was all I had re- 
membered; I had no anticipation of the dimensions and figures that 
were before me. When I recovered my surprise, I perceived on fur- 
ther advancing, the majestic facade of the temple, and the numerous 
ornaments that form its decoration. I cannot describe my feelings ; 
I exclaimed aloud, ‘ How beautiful!’ and repeated it to my Qaouds, as 
if they could understand me.” 

After passing a door, the effect of which is grand and imposing, the 
portico of the grand temple is discovered. ‘The entablature is sup- 
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ported, sixty feet high, by the six colossal figures of Isis before men- 
tioned. The beholder feels as if he were suddenly transported into 
a fairy region, and is struck with admiration. 

All the walls, interior as well as exterior, according to the Egyptian 
custom, are ornamented and entirely covered with sculpture; even 
the columns are so decorated. These sculptures were formerly 
stained with different colours, and part of them is still in a good state 
of preservation. It was thus, undoubtedly, the Egyptians recorded 
their remarkable events: these impressions were their sacred language, 
the walls were their books. On these monuments were found two in- 
scriptions, which led several persons to attribute them to the Greeks 
or the Romans. 

The Gothic architecture, the elevated vaults arched on the outside, 
and the shape of the columns, resemble the Roman and the Grecian, 
rather than the Egyptian edifices. As the Greeks were unacquainted 
with hieroglyphical symbols, how could they have covered thousands 
of square feet of surface at an enormous expense? ‘The whole of the 
edifice is constructed of a fine and compact freestone, and has sur- 
vived the lapse of ages. The Zodiacs, of which we are treating, do not 
resemble the modern. The Egyptian Virgo has no wings; it is a fe- 
male figure, holding an ear of corn in her hand, the presage of harvest. 

The Sagittarius of the Greeks is not winged, neither has it two 
faces; and the Bull is without the posterior part of the body, &c. It 
is not possible to be deceived; no one of its parts bears the impres- 
sion of the Grecian chissel. ‘The whole forms a mass of architecture 
made to triumph over time; and while these ancient monuments still 
exist, those built since the time of Alexander are buried in the dust.— 
Besides, how are we to believe in the non-existence of these superb 
edifices, which Herodotus represents as very ancient even in*his time? 
And is it possible that, unknown to the universe, a vanquished nation 
should receive from its conquerors, without their having deigned to 
speak of them, monuments, that in splendour and extent surpass all 
that is most admirable elsewhere? The two inscriptions do not prove, 
that we are indebted to the Grecians and Romans for these temples; 
they are, simply, the dedications of flattery to formidable enslavers. 
What would be said in future ages to the man, who should affirm 
against historical evidence, that Napoleon constructed the Louvre, 
grounding his belief on the cyphers that are engraved on every part 
of the palace? 

But this is too seriously discussing an opinion, that does not bear 
even the appearance of truth; and which, after all, decides nothing, 
with regard to the antiquity of the Egyptians. But supposing this 
Zodiac to have been invented by them, and afterwards imitated by the 
Greeks, of which the spheres of Eudoxus and Eratosthenes are exam- 
ples, still the glory of the invention must be conceded to the Eg ryp- 
tians, and the distant period to which we are compelled to recur, in 
order to interpret the astronomical facts they represent, is an addi- 
tional proof of their high antiquity. 

The whole of the buildings consist of several interior halls. A stair- 
case, that is impassable on account of the fallen rubbish, leads to the 
terrace, on which has been built, by the Arabs, a village, consisting of 
a few miserable huts; the terrace can only be ascended by means of 
a steep eminence, composed of heaped-up rubbish. The village was 
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built in this asylum, because the horses of the Bedouins cannet climb 
the dangerous path. 

One of the Zodiacs is placed beneath the portico. It is carved on 
the sides of the ceiling; six of the signs commencing with the Lion, 
are on a fillet, and appear retiring from the temple; while the other 
six, on a parallel fillet, seem entering; so that these twelve _ in 
the order they are represented on the Zodiac, and a crowd of otlier 
emblematic devices that are mixed with them, form a grand proces- 
sion. We are indebted to Mr. Fourier for an ingenious remark, which 
serves to explain the whole scene, which represents the appearance 
of the heavens at the heliacal rising of Sirius, the sun being in the Con- 
stellation of Cancer. The symbolical figures are evidently intended 
to represent the characteristic epoch of the inundation of the Nile; 
this phenomenon, which occurs annually, shortly after the Summer 
Solstice, is the cause of the great fecundity of the soil; in every age, 
the inhabitants have celebrated its return by festivities; and it is one 
of the events represented by the Zodiac. 

On the terrace of the temple is a pavillion, with three divisions: the 
first is without a roof, and leads into the second, which has two windows, 
and thence into the third, which receives light from the door only; all 
the walls are covered with beautifully carved figures; the painting has 
yielded to the influence of time, or has been destroyed by the smoke 
of the flambeaus used by travellers in their researches. It is in the 
middie division that the Circular Zodiac is situated. The ceiling of 
this hall is divided into two equal parts, by a figure, carved in a kind 
of cylindrical niche, and its feet are in the very finest style of sculp- 
ture. Along each side runs a border of hieroglyphics; and in the left 
space is the Zodiac we are going to describe. 

A medallion, covered with sculpture, is supported by twelve figures, 
each in the attitude most appropriate to the action represented ; a cir- 
cular band or border, on which hieroglyphics are engraved, entirely 
surrounds the medallion; on its circumference, is a row of figures, 
with their heads turned towards the centre; they are all of the same 
height, and form a circular procession, about five feet in diameter. In 
the interior of this circle are a great number of symbolical devices, 
the greater portion of which are representations of the Constellations, 
the most conspicuous being the twelve signs of the Zodiac, with pre- 
cisely the same forms and attributes as they are represented on the 
Great Zodiac of the Portico. And as the ranging them in a circle 
would prevent the possibility of distinguishing which of the signs 
took the lead, the artist, in order to show that the Lion is the conduc- 
tor or chief of the procession, has turned the figures of the Twins and 
of Cancer, that bring up the rear, so as to draw them nearer the cen- 
tre. Thus, the curve of the twelve Constellations is very nearly 
spiral, with a single revolution, and the Cancer and the Lion are 
placed on the same radius of this circumference. 

It is obvious, that the signs of the Zodiac in this representation 
are intended as a fac-simile of those carved on the sides of the por- 
tico; it is, also, a procession, in which each figure faces the back of 
the preceding; and this order is equally observed with the unknown 
figures that are on the Zodiac. They are so placed, that the Sun per- 
forms his revolution, commencing with the Lion, and terminating with 
the Cancer. 
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In the two Zodiacs of Dendera, the Constellations do not bear any 
relation to the size and distance observed in the celestial hemisphere. 
It is evident, that the astronomical figures, here represented, are not 
intended for images of the heavens: the Circular Zodiac is not a pla- 
nisphere, though that name has been frequently given to it. But it 
is not the less certain, that the subjects transmitted to posterity, b 
the aid of the chisel, are astronomical, and that the Zodiacal Constel- 
lations are of Egyptian invention: and that, at Dendera, the Lion is the 
sign that in ancient times presided in the heavens at the commence- 
ment of the inundation of the Nile. Among the twelve large figures, 
that appear to sustain the Zodiac on the outside of the medallion, are 
two emblems, that greatly assimilate to the beams of a balance. They 
are placed at the opposite extremities of a diameter, that pass from 
the Scorpion to the Bull. These emblems are evidently intended to 
indicate the two signs of the Equinox. In the same contour there are 
two hieroglyphical devices, also, opposite to each other, that square 
with a diameter extending from the Lion to the Water-bearer, which 
were then the Solstitial signs. These four emblems are the only 
ones carved in the spaces left between the twelve large figures. The 
position in which they are placed is too remarkable to leave a doubt, 
as to the intention of the artist, which was to indicate the Solstices 
and the Equinoxes. Though the medallion is not a planisphere, all 
the signs, that characterize the state of the heavens at the period it 
was constructed, are there assembled. 

It was exceedingly difficult to copy on the spot the multitude of 
figures represented in these two compartments. To say nothing of 
the danger of the enterprise, it was necessary to remain in a very 
irksome position, to observe carefully all the proportions of size and 
distance between unintelligible and fantastical figures, and to work 
only during those hours, that a proper light was thrown upon the 
sculpture. We ought not, therefore, to reproach M.M. Denon and 
Hamilton with the frequent misrepresentations found in their copies; 
but we must pay our tribute of applause to M.M. Jollois and Devil- 
liers, whose designs were executed with extreme fidelity, which is the 
more praiseworthy, because, while they were occupied in this danger- 
ous undertaking, they could have no idea, that France would one day 
possess these very Zodiacs, and that their works would be tried by so 
rigorous a test. 

e antiquity of this monument, or rather of the time to which we 
must refer to find that state of the heavens represented in these works, 
is very easily ascertained. We know that the changes produced in 
the celestial appearances of the heliacal risings of Sirius are the ef- 
fects of the precession of the equinoxes. We must go back, at least 
eight hundred years, perhaps more, before our era, to find the celes- 
tial phenomena represented in these monuments. We are led by these 
observations to a most remarkable historical fact; that Egypt, thirty 
centuries ago, was in the very highest state of prosperity, and that 
the arts and sciences were there cultivated with the greatest success. 
But the temples of Esné prove a still greater antiquity. . 

The ee Zodiac of Dendera is, as has been before mentioned, 
carved in a kind of compact freestone, the ceiling of the hall is com- 
posed of three great stones, so admirably cemented together, that the 
places where they were joined were not discovered until measures 
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were commenced to remove them. One of these stones bears almost 
the whole of the zodiacal medallion, besides eight of the twelve large 
figures which seem to support it: the whole forms a long square, about 
twelve feet in length, and six in breadth; the second stone, which 
occupies the middle of the ceiling, is of finer and more dense free- 
stone, it contains the remainder of the Zodiac and the four other iarge 
figures that sustain that part, the grain of the stone being closer, the 
sculpture is more delicate and better preserved. ‘The same stone, 
when it formed part of the ceiling, contained also the beautiful figure 
of Isis, that reaches along the small axis of the hall, and a part of the 
hieroglyphical figures of the remainder of the ceiling that is covered 
by the third stone. These three stones are of very nearly the same 
dimensions, three feet in thickness, and each of them weighing about 
forty thousand pounds weight. France is actually in possession of 
the first, and part of the second stone, containing all the Zodiac, the 
twelve large figures that appear to attach it to the ceiling, and the 
hieroglyphics that belong to them. 
M. Lelorrain furnished by M. Saulnier with saws and other engines 
and instruments, made at Paris expressly for the occasion, was em- 
loyed by him to convey the circular Zodiac, as uninjured as possible, 
rom Egypt into France; his letters of recommendation procured him 
an introduction to the Pacha, from whom he obtained a firman, and 
commenced his undertaking with the utmost ardour. He laboured to 
reduce the thickness of the stones by about a foot, and sawed off the 
piece he wished to possess by sacrificing some ornaments of very lit- 
tle importance. He had intended to possess himself of the whole of 
the ceiling, but the fear of failing in his principal object, if he attempt- 
ed the execution of so grand a project, led him to secure the Zodiac : 
his prey would certainly have escaped him, but for this precaution. 
An attempt to convey it from the terrace of the temple by means of 
the staircase, which was rendered impassable by the fallen rubbish, 
would have been useless; M. Lelorrain therefore caused it to be 
drawn on a machine down a steep declivity, which is used instead of 
a road to reach the terrace. The larger stone of the two is about eight 
feet long, and six wide; the other is only half the width, but about 
the same length. ‘The whole is about six thousand pounds weight. 
Mr. Salt, the English Consul-general in Egypt, who conceived that 
he alone had a right to any part of the monuments at Dendera, made 
use of his diplomatic authority to seize the prize, that had nearly cost 
M. Lelorrain his life; for his health had been unequal to the heat of 
the season and the labour necessary to ensure the success of his enter- 
prise. The Pacha of Egypt was constituted judge of the dispute by 
the complaining parties, and he decided in M. Lelorrain’s favour. 
The Pacha was astonished that Europeans should so warmly dispute 
for that which is a matter of perfect indifference to the inhabitants of 
Egypt, and he declared, laughingly, that if the stones of his country 
were often to cause such high disputes, he must beg of the Porte to 
send him an assistant to terminate them. It is very probable that 
M. Lelorrain would have totally failed in his undertaking had he per- 
sisted in his attempt of carrying away the whole ceiling. While he 
was at work an Anglo-American Envoy arrived at the temple as a 
virtuoso; M. Lelorrain naturally presumed that this person would 
not fail to speak of what he had seen on his arrival at Cairo, and this 
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intimation would have proved a great impediment to his success. He 
therefore only secured the Zodiac, and the event justified his caution. 
The remainder of the ceiling might surely be obtained; and as the 
King of France has purchased this interesting remain of antiquity, and 
has placed it in the Louvre, where it is fixed for the benefit of the 
public, surely he will not fail to possess himself of every thing apper- 
——e to this extraordinary specimen of the prosperity of ancient 
“SYPt- 


ee 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS-TEMPLARS, 
Nicolai Gurtleri Historia Templariorum. Amstelodam. 8vo. 1703. 


“ Tuenre is scarcely,” says Fuller, “a harder question in later his- 
tory than this, whether the Templars were justly or unjustly con- 
demned to suffer.” It is, nevertheless, a matter of great curiosity, 
and of no mean advantage, to inquire into so singular and so terrible 
a persecution, in which all the parties concerned were so illustrious 
and conspicuous, and the sufferings of the accused so aggravated ; 
and which, at the same time, is so intimately connected wih the his- 


tory of the age in which it took place. Nor does this problem seem 
to us of such a difficult complexion as to preclude all hopes of a suc- 
cessful solution, dissenting as we do from the opinion of the “brace 
of Spanish writers,” quoted by the historian of the Holy Wars, who 
give us the following advice—* Concerning these Templars, whe- 


ther they were guiltie or not, let us suspend our censures till the day 
of judgment, and then, and not sooner, shall we certainly be informed 
therein.” 

The general outlines of the history of the valiant order of Knights- 
Templars are well known. The little volume, at the head of this ar- 
ticle, presents a succinct view of their origin, their re any and their 
suppression ; but it is to the latter part of their history that, at the 

resent moment, we intend more particularly to apply ourselves.* 
Phe institution is well known to have originated in the zeal of cer- 
tain French knights, who, observing the miseries to which the pilgrims 
to the Holy Land were exposed from the cruelty of the Saracens, 
formed themselves into a body for their protection. By degrees, the 
order acquired numbers and strength, and power and riches soon fol- 
lowed. tn the crusades, of course, the soldiers of the military orders 
acted a conspicuous part. With their valorous exploits on the plains 
of Syria, and before the walls of her cities, the chronicles of the time 
and the pages of later historians are filled. In every deadly onset, 
the standard of the Temple still waved over the foremost Christian 
ranks, while the dreaded war-cry of Beauseant chilled the hearts of 
the infidels. And on that disastrous day, which saw the Holy Land 
again abandoned to the Saracen arms, the red-cross knights were the 


* There are several French works on the subject of the condemnation of the 
Templars. Much information may be gained from that of M. Ray nuuard, entitled 
Monumens Historiques relatifs a la condamnation des Chevaliers du Temple; 8vo. 
Paris, 1813. It contains extracts from the MS. processes against the French Tem- 
plars, which we have occasionally quoted. 
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last of the Christian chivalry that attested, by their blood, their gal- 
lant but mistaken zeal. Of the proceedings which led to their sup- 
pression, we shall now give a very brief account. 

The history of the proceedings against the order in France will 
fully illustrate the character of this persecution. ‘The measures pur- 
sued in the other countries of Europe were, in a great degree, similar, 
only attended with circumstances of less cruelty. On the 15th of 
October, 1307, the Grand Master and a number of knights were ar- 
rested in the palace of the Temple at Paris. On the same day, a ge- 
neral seizure of the persons and possessions of the knights took place 
throughout France. They were cast into prison ; all counsel was ¢e- 
nied them; and an inquisitor, Guillaume de Paris, was directed to in- 
terrogate several of them respecting their guilt. ‘The application of 
exquisite tortures drew from many the necessary avowal. ‘Through- 
out all France, Philip the Fair authorized certain persons, bearing no 
commission from the papal court, to examine the accused. The pope, 
Clement V., jealous of these measures, suspended the authority of the 
royal commissioners. The scruples of his holiness were, however, 
speedily overcome by the numerous confessions which Philip had pro- 
vided; and, in the month of June, 1508, the investigations received 
his sanction. The bishops of France were authorized not only to pro- 
ceed against such of the order as resided within their own dioceses, 
but even against strangers found within that jurisdiction, and, at last, 
the powers of the bishops were extended beyond the limits of their 
ordinary jurisdictions; while the pontiff, to debar the victims from 
every hope of escape, published a bull against all who should afford 
them assistance, counsel, or favour. 

To inform the conscience of his holiness, a commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into the crimes with which the ‘Templars stood 
charged. ‘The members of this commission consisted principally ot 
some of the chief of the French ecclesiastics. At the same time, si- 
milar proceedings took place throughout nearly the whole of Europe. 
The pope had directed, that such of the knights as were willing to 
defend the order should be cited before this tribunal. At Paris, al- 
though the commissioners had sate several times, none of the knights 
appeared before them, and there is no doubt that Philip used means 
to prevent the favourable impression which the appearance of the ac- 
cused would have oecasioned. At length, on the 26th of November, 
the Grand Master, James de Molai, was conducted before the papal 
commissioners. He requested the means of procuring counsel, and 
preparing the defence of the order, but in vain. He then firmly and 
strenuously denied the crimes of which the knights were accused. 
These might be comprised under two heads, heresy and immorality. 
With regard to the first, they were charged with both idolatry and 
Islamism. It was alleged, that they worshipped a cat and a calf, and 
that they paid religious adoration to certain shapeless images of wood. 
They were charged with renouncing Jesus Christ at the time of their 
reception into the order, with spitting and trampling on the cross, and 
with other minor infractions of religious discipline. The accusation 
of immorality imputed to them every crime which renders man most 
wicked and detestable, and it was pretended, that these enormous 
practices were sanctioned and rendered obligatory by the statutes of 
the order. 
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At length, several of the knights who had expressed their determi- 
nation to defend the order, were brought before the papal commis- 
sioners, and their conduct, on this occasion, was that of brave and in- 
nocent men. On being asked, whether they were willing to take upon 
themselves the task of defending the order, many of them firmly an- 
swered, “ Even to death: at the same time avowing their entire in- 
nocence. Seven of the knights, who had confessed their guilt at a 
previous examination, now boldly retracted that confession. Upwards 
of nine hundred of the Templars were assembled, all of them anxious 
to vindicate the innocence aad the honour of the order. Seventy-five of 
the number were appointed by their companions to prepare the defence, 
and four were allowed to be present during the examination of the 
witnesses. While these proceedings were carrying on, the new Arch- 
bishop of Sens convened a provincial council at Paris, and instituted 
a personal process against many of the Templars who were prepared 
to co-operate with their brethren in the common defence; thus de- 
priving the accused of the benefit of their exertions and testimony. 
At this council, such of the Templars as refused to make an avowal 
of guilt were declared to be unreconciled heretics, and, as such, 
condemued to imprisonment. Those who made the requisite confes- 
sion received absolution, and were reconciled to the church; but all 
who retracted their false confessions were declared to be relapsed 
heretics, delivered up to the secular arm, and condemned to the fag- 
got. The four defenders of the order appealed to the justice of the 
papal commission. They found no redress; and, on the 11th of May, 
1310, the victims were delivered up to the flames.* | Their conduct 
on this last trial of their fortitude was worthy of the high character 
which their former renown had purchased. Every art was practised 
to allure them to life and shame; pardon and liberty were offered by 
their royal persecutor to all who would brand themselves with guilt; 
but resisting to the last so mean a degradation, they invoked the 
name of God, and were consuined in the flames. Fifty-four knights 

rished on this occasion. 

This terrible example was not without its due effect on the survi- 
vors. Forty-four of the defenders of the order were induced, through 
fear, to renounce that honourable character. Proceedings, equal in 
ferocious cruelty to those of the council of the Archbishop of Sens, 
took place at various other provincial councils in France, ‘The papal 
commission prorogued its sittings from May till November, when it 
reassembled, and proceeded on the examinations ; but numbers of the 
most intrepid champions of the order had perished, in the mean time, 
on the numerous piles which were lighted throughout France, while 
the creatures of Philip had been busily working on the terrors and 
hopes of others. Notwithstanding this influence, numbers of the 
knights still persisted in maintaining before the representatives of the 
Pope their own and their companions’ innocence. 

he period which was to abolish this illustrious and persecuted 
order now arrived. On the 13th of October, 1311, the anniversary of 


* There seems to be an error in Mr. Mills’s account of this transaction. Appa. 
rently, he considers the fifty-four knights to have been condemned to the flames 
by the papal commissioners, which was certainly not the case. He has confound- 
ed the papal commission with the archiepiscopal council —See the History of the 
Crusades, ii. 306, 
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that fatal day on which, four years previously, the Templars had been 
cast into chains throughout all France, a council of the church assem- 
bled at Vienne, in Dauphiny, to decide, amongst other matters, on 
the fate of the unfortunate Templars. Before this venerable assem- 
bly of the fathers of the church, nine of the knights presented them- 
selves, to maintain to the last, in the name of nearly two thousand of 
their brothers, the honour of their character and the integrity of their 
lives. The pontiff, violating every principle of justice, cast these 
courageous champions of the truth into prison. The prelates con- 
vened to the council were scandalized at this new outrage; and Cle- 
ment, perceiving the evil aspect of affairs, immediately terminated 
the session. In the spring of the following vear, the pope having col- 
lected several of the prelates and cardinals, abolished the order, per 
viam provisionis, in a secret consistory ; 2 measure which was doubt- 
less owing to the representations of Philip the Fair, who, early in the 
year, had arrived at Vienna, accompanied by his three sons. The se- 
cond session of the council was held on the 3d of April, when the de- 
cree for the abolition of the order was promulgated in the presence of 
the French monarch. 

But the consummation of these infamous transactions yet remains 
to be related. The fate of the Grand Master of the order, and of some 
of the preceptors, had been expressly reserved for the pontiff’s own 
judgment. Certain dignified ecclesiastics were appointed by him to 
perform the office of judges, and on the 18th of March, 1313, the trial 
commenced at Paris. Four knights, amongst whom was the Grand 
Master, were brought before the commissioners on a scaffold erected 
for the purpose. Two of the accused renewed their confession of 

uilt, but the Grand Master and Guy, the brother of the Prince of 
Jauphiny, persisting in maintaining their innocence, received the 
judgment of the commissioners without being allowed to enter into 
their defence, and immediately afterwards were condemned, by the 
royal council, to the flames. In the gradual and exquisite tortures 
which a slow fire inflicted, the Grand Siaster expiated his only guilt, 
a confession of criminality which had been formerly extorted from 
him. He and his companion perished with the constancy of those 
who know themselves to be martyrs to the truth. Thus, at length, 
was the heart of Philip, though capacious of cruelty, glutted with this 
last act of blood. His subtle malice, however, overleaping itself by the 
inhumanity of these measures, changed the tide of public feeling, 
which, at the commencement of the persecution, he had succeeded in 
turning against the Templars. ‘The ashes of these last victims, over 
which many tears were shed, were collected and preserved with reli- 
gious veneration. 

The fate of the order in the other countries of Europe we shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter. We shall now proceed to inquire more 
minutely into the origin of the proceedings. 

In attempting to investigate the causes of great political phenome- 
na, we often undertake a a pecagu task. To suppose, that every im- 
portant event must have had an adequately important cause, is to pre- 
sume, that men act only on the suggestions of judgment. It is to the 
thousand accidents of passions, of | eelings, an of circumstances, un- 
important in themselves, but often of the highest consequence in their 
results, that we are to look for the springs of human action. It is ¢el- 
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dom, indeed, that any extraordinary event can be traced up to one 
powerful cause. As in the physical system the health is often sub- 
dued, while it is impossible to point out the various circumstances 
which have induced the complaint, so in the moral world we fre- 
quently find the most surprising changes occurring without our being 
able to account for them, by referring them to a satisfactory origin. 
It ought not therefore to be a matter of astonishment to us, that the 
true causes which led to the suppression of the order of Knights- 
Templars, have remained veiled in much obscurity; and that in the 
absence of all probable cause for so execrable a persecution, if the ac- 
cused were indeed innocent, historians should frequently have en- 
deavoured to discover it in the guilt of the victims. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a strict and impartial investigation into the character of Philip 
the Fair, and the politics of his court, together with an accurate ob- 
servation of the belietion: of his counsels on the measures of the Holy 
See, might enable us to solve this difficult problem. 

The quarrel of the French king with the sovereign pontiff, Boniface 
VIIL., is the first circumstance of his reign which seems in any de- 
gree to elucidate the present question. The imperious obstinacy and 
the unappeaseable rancour of the French monarch, gave this contest 
a character of personal animosity, which raised in the mind of Philip 
an insuperable feeling of hatred towards all those who had rendered 
any assistance to his great enemy.* The Templars, it seems, had 
been guilty of this offence.t Another source of ill will against the 
knights arose during the popular commotion, which took place at Paris 
in consequence of the repeated debasement of the coin, a circumstance 
which we shall shortly notice more particularly. At that time, the 
king was residing in the palace of the Temple, and it was by the stre- 
nuous exertions of the knights that the tumult was appeased, and the 
king’s person preserved from insult and danger. ‘The essential ser- 
vice thus rendered him only increased the acrimony of Philip’s ha- 
tred. His jealousy was equally excited, whether he believed, with 
some historians, that the Templars were the more easily enabled to 
quell the tumult, from the part which they had taken in exciting it, 
or, with others, that they accomplished it solely by the influence 
which they had acquired over the public mind. But it is to the ne- 
cessitous avarice of Philip the Fair that we are to look for the chief 
cause of this persecution. Although possessed of considerable reve- 
nues, Philip was always poor; and to supply his wants, he resorted 
to means alike disgraceful to himself, and destructive to his subjects. 
Repeated debasements of the coin were followed by the repeated 
complaints of his people, and by as frequent promises of restoring it 
to the ancient standard. ‘These promises were broken, and the king 
resorted to still more infamous expedients for supplying his exche- 
quer. To seize in one day upon all the Jews within his territories, 
to banish them from France, and to confiscate their goods, was a fit 
prelude to the unparalleled atrocities which succeeded. It was easy, 


* The following was the respectful mode in which one of her most Christian 
sons addressed the head of the Holy Catholic church.—* Philip, by the grace of 
God, &c. to Boniface, the pretended pope, little greeting or none. Be it known 
to your Supreme Foolship, &c.” Sciat maxima tua fatuitas. Rayn. vii. 

i oe Chron. Astense. c. xxvii. t. xi. p. 192. cited by Sismondi. Rep. Ital. 
vol, iv. c. 26. 
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by the mere exertion of his own tyrannical power, to oppress or to 
exterminate a body of innocent men, who had few claims on the sym- 
pathy of the rest of the world, and who had been for ages the prey of 
every grasping sovereign in Europe; but to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of a noble and gallant order, whose riches and influence were 
alike to be dreaded, and who reckoned amongst their numbers some 
of the highest and the proudest of the land, was a task which required 
some more subtle contrivances. The golden reward, however, was 
sufficient to tempt the avarice of Philip, and his unfeeling and obsti- 
nate temper was a guarantee for his success. That this, indeed, was 
one of the principal causes of Philip’s persecution of the order, has 
been often affirmed by historians.* There is no doubt, that he origi- 
nally intended to confiscate all the riches of the ‘Templars to his own 
use, to which, according to law, he would have been entitled on their 
condemnation as heretics; nay, amongst the French records it ap- 
pears, that this very question was propounded by him.t It is singular, 
that in the letter of Clement V. to the commissioners appointed to 
proceed against the English Templars, the pontiff sheuld have thought 
it necessary, on the part of the French king, expressly to disclaim 
any imputation of his zeal originating in his avarice.t This clearly 

roves what the opinions of men on the subject were, at that time. 
tis true, that by the decree of the council of Vienne, the estates of 
the Templars were all conferred on the order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem ; but it was nearly ten years before the French king could be pre- 
vailed upon entirely to yield them up. Moreover, he appropriated 
nearly all the moveables of the knights to himself, and retained like- 
wise a large sum of money to defray the expenses of the prosecution. 
The Templars have been accused of unjustly grasping at the riches of 
others; but where do we find in their history an instance which can 
compete with this perfect example of cruelty and avarice, which the 
history of Philip the Fair displays? 

It has been argued by a writer on this subject,§ that the persecu- 
tion of the Templars throughout the whole extent of Europe is a 
strong proof of their guilt; but a slight attention to the circumstances 
under which those proceedings were commenced, and with which they 
were accompanied in every other country except France, might have 
taught that critic, that so far from establishing their guilt, the termi- 
nation of those proceedings furnishes a strong presumption of inno- 
cence. The origin of all the processes against the Templars may be 
primarily traced to the influence of Philip the Fair. It is acknow- 
ledged, that Clement the Fifth was entirely subservient to his wishes. 
Whatever credit may be given to the anecdote which Mezerai re- 
lates, that previous to the elevation of the Archbishop of Bourdeaux 
to the chair of St. Peter, the French king imposed six conditions on 
him as the terms of his support; one of which is supposed to have 


* Vide several authors cited by Mr. Mills in his History of the Crusades, ii. 329 ; 
and see Fuller’s Holy War, b. v.c. 3. “It is quarrel and cause enough to bring a 
sheep that is fat to the shambles.” 

t Raynoua d, 24. 

+ “Non typo avaritiz, cum de bonis Templariorum nihil sibi vindicare vel ap- 
propriare intendat * * * manum suam exinde totaliter amovendo,”—Wilkins’s 
Concilia, it. 529. 

& See the Ednburch Revie ww, ix. 199 
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been, the pontiff’s assistance in suppressing the order of Templars ; 
yet the fact of the transfer of the Holy See to the French territories, 
isan ample proof of the influence which Philip must have exerted 
over the vind of Clement. ‘That the inquiry into the vices and irre- 
ligion of the Templars did not originate, as in fact it ought to have 
done if there had been any solid ground for incuipating them, with 
the head of the Christian church, sufficiently appears from all the let- 
ters of Clement, who expresses the good opinion which, until that 
time, he had entertained of the knights, and grounds his proceedings 
on the information of their iniquities which he had received from Phi- 
lip the Fair, at the same time declaring how very unwilling he had 
been to listen to the accusations.” In one of his letters, he calls the 
charges incredible, impossible, and unheard-of.t ‘The power of Philip 
soon induced the pope to countenance his most tyrannical measures, 
and even to invite the other sovereigns of Europe to partake in the 
guilt. It required, however, the utmost exertion of their joint influ- 
ence to induce Edward II., of England, to unite in so foul a conspi- 
racy. Strongly convinced of the innocence of the accused, he applied 
in their behalf to the pope, urging, that it was impossible for him to 
ive credit to the charges brought against them, and, at the same time, 
bore testimony to the integrity of their faith, and the respect and 
veneration which their morals and character had secured for them. 
He even ad letters to several of the sovereigns of Europe, be- 
seeching them Wot to give ear to the injurious aspersions which had 
been cast on the characters of this faithful and valiant soldiery.t But 
the malignity of Philip would not be thus disappointed.—tile des- 
ambassadors to the court of England, and his son-in-law, 
yielding at last to his repeated instances, consented to investigate 
the conduct of the order. The English Templars were cast into pri- 
son, but the atrocities which marked the proceedings against the 
order in France were not committed here, though the pope, in the ple- 
nitude of his fatherly affection, mildly comauel the English monarch 
for having forbidden the use of torture. After a confession of heres 
and vices from numbers of the English Templars, they were ts | 
and again admitted into the bosom of the church, though deprived of 
their rich possessions.§ With regard to these confessions, we shall 
shortly endeavour to estimate them at their true value. In Germany 
and Spain, the order was acquitted, and in Portugal it was only 
thought necessary to change their name, a punishment which does not 
savour of any great degree of guilt. What then becomes of “ the cry 
of indignation which resounded from the shores of Asia to the borders 
of the Baltic,”—and of the “ kings, prelates, nobles, and | te who 
joined in the universal exclamation.”| So easily can declamation 
overthrow the humble evidence of historical facts ! 
There is no doubt that the proceedings in all these countries origi- 


* Hujusmodi insinuationi ac delationi * * * aurem noluimus inclinare. 
Letter of Clement V. Wiikine’s Concilia, ii. 329. 
t Raynouard, p- 11. 


+ bagel vol. ii. p. 10, &e. ; 

§ Archbishop of York was so thoroughly convinced of the innocence of the 
accused, that he directed many of the knights to be supported at his own expenst 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, i. 184. 

| Edinb. Review, ix. 199. 
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nated at the instigation of Philip the Fair, and were carried on through 
his influence with the supreme pontiff. It is singular, however, that, 
by a grant bearing date during the year 1504, Philip should have be- 
stowed many favours on the Templars, at the same time mentioning 
the order in terms of the highest commendation. This grant is pre- 
served in the collection of French Charters. It is probable, at that 
time, his pressing necessities had not compelled him to turn his eyes 
to the riches which the knights had accumulated. 

Another motive has sometimes been mentioned as explanative of 
the animosity which the French king displayed on this occasion; and 
it has been said, that the existence of so powerful a body of wise and 
valiant soldiers, who were independent, in a great degree, of those 
bonds which unite the subject to the sovereign, must necessarily have 
been productive of a feeling of jealousy in the mind of a prudent mo- 
narch. This remark does not appear to us to be entitled to much 
consideration. It is true that the treasury of the Knights-Templars 
might vie with the coffers of the prince, and that their renown in arms 
might surpass that of any of their countrymen, yet their very exist- 
tence as a body of men, was a guarantee against any attempts on the 
sovereign power of the state. That power could never have been 
shared amongst a crowd of claimants, and it does not appear that 
there ever existed amongst them any individual whose ambition at- 
tempted to convert the resources and influence of, order to his 
own guilty aggrandizement. Another strong proof @F the absence of 
any suspicions of this king, is, that we do not find, in the articles ex- 
hibited against them, any —— of state offences, and it is scarcely 
probable that Philip, who so lavishly inserted accusations which he 
found it impossible to prove, would have omitted any, which, if sub- 
stantiated, might have in some degree justified him in the eyes of pus- 
terity. The Knights Hospitallers were fully as powerful a body as 
those of the Temple, and much more wealthy, pat y= dangers which 
were to be apprehended from the latter might, with equal reason, 
have caused the destruction of the former; and yet we find that the 
peeenens of the suppressed order were bestowed upon the Hospital- 
ers, which, by increasing their riches, must have rendered them still 
more formidable. The abolition of the rival order of Templars must 
also have taken away a considerable check on their attempts to usurp 
or interfere with the sovereign power, as it would always have been 
an easy task to oppose the rival knights to each other, and thus to 
neutralize the mischievous intentions of either. 

In order to arrive at an unprejudiced conclusion, respecting the 
guilt or innocence of the Templars, it will be necessary to examine 
with care the nature of the proceedings which were taken against them, 
and the mode in which those proceedings were carried on. The order 
was accused of heresy and immorality ; but the former was the prin- 
cipal charge on which their enemies relied for their destruction.* The 
reason of this is obvious.—In those early times, when the Papal au- 
thority exercised so powerful an influence over the opinions of men, 
and when the repeated conflicts with the infidel possessors of the 


* Amongst the eighty-four Articles which were exhibited inst the English 
Templars, it is singular that not more than a dozen should toeivn charges of im- 
morality. See Wilkins’s Concilia, ii, 331. There is a translation of the Articles in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, i, 181. 
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Holy Land had heightened the detestation which the Christian world 
entertained for those who despised the true faith, into a hatred towards 
all who were suspected of opinions inimical to the Catholic Church, a 
charge of heresy was well calculated to overwhelm the accused with 
the weight of popular odium, and, if innocent, to deprive them of that 
powerful protection against the exertion of unjust power—the influ- 
ence of public opinion. This crime, also, was more vague and unde- 
fined, and admitted more extensive and looser proofs than any more 
specific accusation. Words and actions, of innocent or of doubtful 
import, were easily tortured into a signification of heretical tenets, 
and the witnesses against the accused might speak, without fear of 
contradiction, to matters which related only to opinion ; but that such 
a charge should have been selected as the principal one against them, 
clearly shows how unwilling their enemies were to enter into a strict 
examination of facts. But there was a still stronger reason for pre- 
ferring this accusation: in matters of prt it was usual to proceed 
summarily, without those formalities, which, in other criminal pro- 
ceedings, are resorted to, as well for the protection of the coment as 
for the attainment of the ends of justice; nor was the assistance of 
advocates allowed, or the forms of judgment preserved.* In exami- 
ning the origin and history of this order, the spirit of its institution, 
and the character of its members, an accusation of heresy is certainl 
the last which we should have suspected it to have incurred.—Found- 
ed solely for the purpose of protecting and extending the Christian 
faith, the names of infidel and enemy were equivalent in their mouths, 
and from their solemn vow of rendering justice to all, the Saracens 
alone were excepted. During their long and valiant struggles with the 
enemies of the cross, they seem never to have forgotten the objects of 
their institution, and, though occasional jealousies broke out between 
them and the other Crusaders, their enemies had never the audacity 
to charge them with deserting the standard of their faith, even in the 
most perilous extremity of its hazard. Whatever schemes of ambi- 
tion might have actuated the various sovereigns who, at different times, 
sought to reclaim Palestine from the hands of the infidels, it could 
only have been a pure enthusiasm which led these misguided warriors 
to the burning plains of Syria. Nor did their faith waver on more try- 
ing occasions. When six hundred of the knights had been made pri- 
soners by the Sultan of Egypt, who, meting out to the Christian sol- 
diers the same mercy which the Saracens experienced at their hands, 
offered to them the alternative of apostacy or death, the Templars at 
once preferred all the terrors of the sword to the shame of staining 
their names with the imputation of cowardice, or the sin of apostacy. 
It must have required a longer period, and very different occupations 
from those in which the Templars were engaged, so far to have cor- 
rupted the spirit and sentiments of the order as to reduce them to the 
degree of irreligion and depravity, into which the evidence of their 
accusers would make us believe they were plunged. As far as regards 
their moral character, it is probable that the accusations against them 
were better founded, though the stress which was laid on their lapse 
into infidelity and heresy, rather tends to show that the charges of 
immorality were by no means considered as the strong part of the 
case. 

* Proces, contra Templar. cited in Raynoward, p. 60. 
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But the character and treatment of the witnesses, furnish by far the 
strongest grounds for concluding that the proceedings against this 
valiant and suffering body of men, were, in the highest degree, unjust 
and tyrannical. It would be impossible, within the small space to 
which we are at present confined, to lay open the atrocious machina- 
tions of Philip and his creatures, to procure amongst the knights 
themselves suflicient testimony to ensure the destruction of the order. 
We shall, however, in a few words describe the daring contempt of alt 
the first principles of justice,—the odious promises of reward and fa- 
vour to those who were willing to destroy their companions, and to 
pollute their own souls with the aggravated sins of cowardice, false- 
hood, and treachery,—the dreadful threats of punishment denounced 
against those whose virtue and firmness were proof against every dan- 
ver,—and, lastly, the consummation of this scene of wickedness, in 
the sickening tortures which have stamped so indelible an infamy on 
the whole of these transactions. 

Life, liberty, and riches, were offered to such of the knights as would 
oufess their own guilt and that of their order. The fear of death had 
tew terrors for men who had so often aftronted it, with weaker induce- 
ments to firmness, and, at last, their persecutors, speculating on the 
very virtue and fidelity of the accused, presented certain for d let- 
ters, which they affirmed had been received from the Grand faster, 
inviting them to avow their guilt, in hopes that their oath of obedience 
might thus be turned to their destruction. Even this artifice was un- 
successful, and torture was resorted to, as the speediest method of ar- 
riving at the truth. It is revolting to dwell upon scenes like these, 
and were it not for the awful moral lesson which they inculcate, and 
the salutary jealousy of all tyrannical power which they necessaril 
—- we should wish that the page of history, which is blotted wi 
such details, were erased from the volume for ever. The unfortunate 
Templars, seized and imprisoned, stripped of the habit of their order, 
and despoiled of the rich possessions which might have rivalled the 
treasures of Kings, were delivered over to the tender mercies of their 
examiners. With scrupulous fidelity, the secretary noted down, not 
only their confessions, while enduring the process of the torture, but 
even their exclamations of anguish, their sighs, their groans, and their 
tears.* And well might the endurance of the bravest knights sink 
under the accumulated inflictions of the processes to which they were 
subjected. All the various tortures of the Inquisition seem to have 
been applied. Sometimes, the victim, being stripped naked, had his 
hands tied behind him, and a heavy weight attached to his feet, and 
was thus hoisted into the air by a rope tied to his hands, and passi 
through a pulley in the ceiling. This torture was occasionally vari 
by letting the _ slip, and then suddenly retaining it, so that the 
shock generally dislocated some of the limbs, and caused the most ex- 
treme anguish.t Fire, too, was another expedient of these anxious 
friends of justice to elicit the truth. The naked feet of the sufferer 
were placed in an instrument from which he could not disengage them, 
and, being continually anointed with some unctuous matter, they were 
thus exposed to a powerful fire. Sometimes, on being questioned upon 


_* Tutti i suspiri, tutti le grida, tutti i Jamentie le lagrime. JI sacro Arsenale, 
overo pratica del S. Officio Ant, Masini. Cited by Raynouard, p. 33. 
- Ditto 
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his guilt, a board was placed between him and the fire, and, if he per- 
sisted in his denials, he was again exposed to the blaze.* Such, 
amongst others, were the ordinary tortures to which all accused of he- 
resy were occasionally subjected ; but, in the case of the Templars, a 
still more recondite system of torments was employed. One of the 
witnesses declared, that he had been so long and so frequently expesed 
to the torture of fire, that the flesh of his heels had been burnt off to 
the bone. ‘Tortures even of a more shocking description were made 
use of, from which the heart turns with disgust and abhorrence. Many 
of the French knights perished under these inflictions, and some, yield- 
ing to the weakness of human nature, confessed every thing which 
their enemies required from them; but of these many afterwards re- 
tracted their confessions, thinking it better to suffer the punishments 
assigned to relapsed heretics, than to preserve their lives and liberty 
under the heavy load of treachery and conscious guilt. Such were the 
means used to procure testimony against the order from the knights 
themselves, and although some other witnesses were produced, yet the 
question of their guilt was evidently considered by their persecutors 
to rest almost entirely on these cuniinalannd Nothing however proves 
more strongly the weakness and falsity of the charges than the fram- 
ing of the questions which were put to the witnesses against the order, 
and which are ingeniously contrived to produce an imputation of 
guilt, although the testimony may be perfectly true, and the accused 
entirely innocent. 

Thus, amongst the “articuli super quibus interrogandi sunt clerici 
et laici,” we find the following questions—Whether the witnesses 
know or believe that the Templars wish to keep the reception of new 
members secret? Whether the witnesses have any suspicion against 
them on this account? Whether they ever made any inquiries from 
the brothers respecting the mode of reception, and whether they did 
not refuse to reveal it? Whether such receptions were not in the 
night? Whether the chapters were not held at night? Whether in the 
words or conversation of the knights they had ever heard any thin 
that savoured of infidelity? Whether or not they knew or had hea 
that any of the brothers had denied Christ ?{—Calumny and misrepre- 
sentation will ever attend the steps of the rich and the powerful, and 
it would have been strange indeed if the haughty Templars had es- 
caped their envenomed shafts. How could it be expected that truth 
should be elicited, when it was thus sought for in every false and in- 
jarious rumour which folly or malice could invent.§ 

Let us shortly examine the character of the evidence adduced. In 
addition to the fact, that all the testimony of the knights themselves 
was given during imprisonment, under threats, and frequently during 
the operation of tortures, a fact which alone is sufficient to deprive 
such testimony of the smallest title to credit—in addition to the cir- 


* See note, p. 252. . 

f The preambles to the pope’s letters always mention these avowals af guilt as 
the ground of the proceedings. 

+ Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. 347. ‘ 

§ Will it be credited that such evidence as the fullowing could be seriously re- 
ceived? “ Frater Adam de Heton dicit, quod dum crat juvenis secularis, omnes pu- 
eri Clamabant publice et vulgariter, unus ad alterum, €ustodiatis vobis ab osculo 
Templariorum!” Wilkins, ii. 360. 
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cumstance of many of the knights retracting the avowals of guilt thus 
obtained, which ought to have thrown discredit on the confessions of 
the rest; the conclusive proof against these confessions is the internal 
evidence of falsity which they contain. It would be tedious to repeat 
the variety of contradictory fictions which they display, to follow 
them step by step through their mazes of iniquity and fraud. The 
disgusting recitals bear on their front the stamp of falsehood. Let 
one instance suffice. Geoffrey de Gonavella being examined before 
the English commissioners, said, he was admitted into the order at 
the Temple in London, by Robert de Torvile, Grand Master of Eng- 
land; that he was directed to deny Christ, but that he scrupled to do 
so, upon which the Grand-Master desired him to obey, and assured 
him that it would not be hurtful to his soul, at the same time telling 
him that the custom had been introduced by a wicked master, who, 
being confined in a Saracenic dungeon, and having no other means of 
escape, swore that he would introduce that custom into the order, 
which had always thenceforward been observed. “Therefore,” said 
the superior, “ you may well do this thing.”* Is it credible that de 
Torvile would have made use of the term wicked at the very moment 
he was directing the Novice to perform the act, for the introduction of 
which that term was applied? The strong contradictions in matter of 
fact which distinguish the examinations, and which are collected by 
M. Raynouard, are not more conclusive against their truth, than the 
manifest violations of reason and probability in which they abound. 

The last proof of the innocence of the Templars is found in the bull, 
which pronounced the dissolution of the order. ‘The Pontiff there ac- 
knowledges that the evidence of their guilt was not conclusive. Now, 
if the testimony of the witnesses against the order, or even one-tenth 
part of that testimony, was to be credited, no one could for a single 
moment doubt the truth of the accusations against them. So entirely 
indeed does Clement appear to have been convinced that the cha 
were not substantiated, that he feared to trust the case to the decision 
of a general council; but, assembling, as we have related, the cardi- 
nals and certain prelates in a secret consistory, he there, of his own 
authority, abolished the order.t He was not however bold enough to 
pronounce a definitive decree, but, a those half-measures of 
ac og which prove how easily the darkest depravity may be united 
with the most pusillanimous meanness, he pronounced the sentence 
by way of provision,{ rather than condemnation; a decision equally 
contrary to justice and to ecclesiastical rules. 

It is one of the most grievous attributes of persecution, that where 
it fails to kill, it yet leaves a stigma which ages will not remove. 
When once the character has been assailed, however malicious, how- 
ever groundless may be the charges preferred, there will never be 
wanting men who will give credence to the accusations—To some 


* Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. S60. 

It is a mistaken supposition that the order was abolished by the council. See 
Butler’s Historical Memoirs, respecting the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, i. 
92. 

+ Non per modum definitive sententiz cum eam super hoc secundum inquisi- 
tiones et processus super his habitos non possemus ferre de jure* * * D- 
visionis potius quam condemnationis viam. See Bower’s History of the Popes, vi. 
402 
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indeed, (the vultures of the moral world,) the vices and enormities of 
our nature afford a feast on which they delight to batten, and to the 
vitiated palates of such, the proceedings against the Templars must 
present a rich feast. Others, unwilling to admit the existence of such 
deep depravity, considerately make an allowance for the injustice of 
many of the accusations, and compromise the case by deciding that 
the Templars were probably guilty of many crimes, though not to the 
extent of the charges brought against them. It is this last opinion 
more particularly, as it carries with it a considerable semblance of 
reason, that we would oppose, convinced as we are of its injustice. 
That the proceedings against the Templars were conducted in a 
manner contrary to the first principles of justice, and that, therefore, 
no legal decision could be grounded on them, what we have already 
said is, we think, fully sufficient to prove. The next question there- 
fore, which naturally arises, is, what then was the probable truth of 
the charges against them, and how is it to be ascertained? To this we 
would answer, that, in the first place, the whole body of proceedings 
against them, the accusations, the evidence, and the decrees, must be 
entirely put out of the question, and that we must endeavour to form 
a judgment on the subject as if no such proceedings had ever taken 
place. This we aflirm to be necessary, because the whole mass is 
tainted with the grossest perjury, extorted by the most abominable 
means. We would not, therefore, admit the truth of one single fact 
contained in the loathsome collection; we would not allow one soli- 
tary deduction from such facts.* We do not mean to assert that por- 
tions of the evidence may not be true; but we say, that, from their 
admixture with falsehood, it is impossible to distinguish such portions, 
and that, therefore, we cannot be assured that we are not erring when- 
ever we give credit to any part of the evidence. ‘The only mode then 
which remains of forming a judgment on this complicated question, 
is to examine the authentic sources of contemporary history, the spirit 
and nature of the religious institutions of the time, and the character 
and feelings of the age. Let us judge these gallant and unfortunate 
soldiers by this fair and impartial measure, and not repeat the slan- 
derous sentence of guilt and ignominy which avarice and malignity 
have pronounced. Let us raise our voices against this enormous per- 
version of justice, and whilst we honour the devoted constancy and 
fortitude of the victims, let us hold up to the detestation of all pos- 
terity the abandoned cruelty of their persecutors. ‘To perish unjustly 
may be a common lot, but the consciousness of innocence, and the 
knowledge that after-times will confess the iniquity of the sentence, 
is aconsolation even in that hour of trial; but when the hand of pow- 
er, in the fulness of its wrath, has accumulated on the memory of its 
victims a load of unimaginable guilt, which is almost certain, even 
from the very depravity of its nature, to escape examination, the fate 
of high and honourable minded men who perish under an infliction 
like this, surely claims no common sympathy. ‘To inflict death for 


_* We object, on this account, to the following passage : “ combining all these 
circumstances, it seems impossible not to acquit the Templars from the general 
guilt imputed to their body. If some members were chargeable with irreligion, 
their number was not great; if some irrcligious associations were formed, they 
must have been extremely few. They seem to have been merely meetings of 
sensuality.” —Butler’s Memoirs of the Catholics, i. 93. 
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gain or in anger may be within the conception of the human feelings, 
but maliciously to destroy the honour of the brave and the reputation 
of the virtuous, is an act in which demons alone can be supposed te 
rejoice. 

It cannot be imagined, that so large a body of men as the Knights- 
Templars were free from all vices, but they were those of their age 
and profession. There is no proof, nor is it probable, that they were 
more vicious than any other of the military orders.* That militar 
adventurers should occasionally be too grasping or too ambitious, is 
by no means wonderful; that a rich and powerful body of men, of 
noble blood, should assume a haughty demeanour, cannot surprise us, 
and it is by no means improbable, in spite of their vow of continence, 
that the young and fiery spirits of the order might not unfrequently 
transgress the precepts of their fraternity and the boundaries of mo- 
rality. But where are we to seek for perfect virtue? Certainly not 
in the annals of the fourteenth century, and in the cloisters of reli- 
gious houses. 3: 


FROM THE MONTHLY LITERARY REGISTER. 


4 Historical and Topographical Essay upon the Islands of Corfu, 
Leucadia, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante: with Remarks upon the 
Character, , meng and Customs of the Ionian Greeks; Descrip- 
tions of the Scenery and Remains y Antiquity discovered therein, 
and Reflections upon the Cyclopean Ruins. Illustrated by Maps and 
Sketches. By Witt1am Goopisson, A.B. Assistant Surgeon to his 
Majesty’s 75th Regiment. 8vo. pp. 267. ‘T. & G. Underwood. 


Tue population of the Ionian Islands, according to the estimate of 
our author, does not exceed 200,000 souls. Of these islands Corfai 
is the most considerable. Mr. G. displays much learning and inge- 
nuity in his application of Homer’s description of Corcyra to particu- 
lar points in the topography of Corfi. The traces of the ancient capi- 
tal he considers to be very manifest, and concludes that it must have 
been extensive and magmiicent. Within the space which he 8 
as the site of this celebrated city, are scattered “ fragments of fluted 
columns of the Doric, and a few of the lonic order, broken pieces of 

ttery, of excellent workmanship, and beautifully ornamented, mosaic, 

arge masses of square stone, and foundations of great buildings, buried 
many feet under the surface.” An aqueduct was also discovered by 
the French engineers, which appears to have supplied a fountain at a 
temple dedicated to Apollo. “An oblong, conical stone pillar, the 
lower half fluted and cylindrical, marked the spot, with the following 
inscription in very old letters, upon the mo poo: MYrealoz—the 
Pythian fountain.”—Our author estimates the ancient population of 


this city at above 100,000 inhabitants; and with reference to the sub- 
sistence of a people, who at the lowest calculation, were, throughout 
the islands, four times greater than at present, he mentions the follow- 
ing curious circumstance respecting the cultivation of the olive. 


* “Perchance if the same candle had been lighted to search, as much dust anil 
dirt would have been found in other orders.” —Fuller’s Moly Wars. 233. 
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“ It is, notwithstanding this, probable, that more corn was grown in those days 
than now, as the vineyards and olive woods are always encroaching upon the corn 
lands, and large olive woods now occupy the place of what were once extensive 
corn fields: as, for example, the old wood on the plain behind the town of Santa 
Maura. The following considerations will explain this falling off in the growth of 
corn. The value of an olive tree, when once it begins to yield its crops, is ve 
great in proportion to the ground it covers; and the labour and expense, whic 
it afterwards requires, is very inconsiderable compared with the gain from its pro- 
duce. Hence arises the difficulty of altering the mode of employing the agri- 
culturist’s capital, if it were even advantageous to force it into that of the culture 
of corn.* No owner of an olive tree, which may continue to bear fruit for centu- 
ries, will cut it down for the sake of growing corn in its place; he is contented 
with the scanty crop he can raise in its shade, and the real value of his ground is 
identified with that of the tree which covers it. It was by the value of each olive 
tree, that the appraisement, of nearly the whole of the territory of Parga, was 
made by the British and Turkish commissioners.” 


The town of Corfd contains about 17,000 inhabitants, and 60,000 is 
supposed to be the amount of the whole population of the island. In 
proportion to its size, the town is mean and dirty, but many advantage- 
ous improvements have been made since the occupation of the place 
by the British. The following passage relative to the influence of the 
Greek superstition our author gives from the French of St. Sauveur. 


“ The Greek church at Corfi has for its head a protopapa, (archpriest,) elect- 
ed in an assembly of the clergy and noblesse. The election is made by ballot, 
and the votes are concealed ; a wise precaution this in a country where vengeance 
is authorized by impunity. The new protopapa is decorated with his robes in the 
hall of assembly, and conducted home amidst the ringing of bells and the firing of 

teraroes. A feast is prepared at his house for the occasion, which is devoured 

y the priests and noblesse with the most disgusting voracity. The protopapa of 
Corfu: is distinguished from that of the other islands by the title of grand proto- 
papa, and his authority is equal to that of a bishop. The office lasts five years, 
at the expiration of which period he returns into the number of ordinary priests 
or papas. The cathedral bas its canons as the Latin church, but they have no 
fixed prebends; the ho our of being at the head of their church is the only ad- 
vantage they derive from their canonry They are distinguished by a violet- 
coloured girdle. Marriages, baptisms, and funerals procure them some windfalls, 
The expenses of these ceremonies are generally eleven livres to the protopapa, 
and three to each canon, with a wax candle of a pound weight. One of the most 
lucrative articles, and, at the same time one of the most powerful means of retain- 
ing the people in their stupid credulity, are excommunications. For the smallest 
sum a Greek may excommunicate his neighbour. The latter has it also in his 
power to retaliate by another excommunication, which renders null that of his 
adversary. ‘The same priest performs both parts with equal zeal. These thun- 
derbolts of the Greek church cost the weak wretches, who have recourse to them, 
dearly. The ceremony is performed in public in the street, and opposite the 
house of him who is to be excommunicated. The success is sure, when one has 
the means of feeing the protopapa himself, who comes at the head of his clergy 
to pronounce the anathema. He proceeds to the house of the individual in a 
habit of mourning, a black wax cancle in his hand, preceded by a large crucifix 
and a black banner, his suite all clothed in lugubrious style. The imprecations 
are accompanied with violent gestures. From that moment the person excom- 
municated is excluded from every church, and deprived of the prayers of the 
faithful. He cannot be restored to his rights except by a counter excommunica- 
tion. If he have not the means of paying the expense, it often happens that he is 





* “1 have understood that it was the policy of the Venetian government to dis- 
pe te and to encourage the cultivation of the olive: thus to render 
the i dependant upon the parent state for a supply of the indispensable arti- 
cle corn, and in return to furnish that (viz. oil) in which the other was deficient. 
Thus not only ensuring their subjection, but rendering them more beneficial as 
colonies.” 
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driven to the last excess, and revenges himself upon his adversary by assassinating 
him. 

“The number of churches is very considerable. The officiating priest is 
chosen annually by the parishioners; they have no fixed stipend. In the country 
most of the churches have been built by individuals, who, a8 proprietors, nomi- 
nate the papas. The property of the church of St Speridion is vested in a pri- 
vate family. they appoint the officiating papa, who is always one of the family, 
and who has the right of inspecting into its revenues. The festivals of St. Speri- 
dion is celebrated with great pomp. Eight days previously, the doors, windows, 
and steeple of the church are ornamented with festoons of laurel and myrtle. On 
the eve of the festival, the shrine which contains the body of the saint, whole and 
well preserved, is exposed to the veneration of the people. The shrine is ebony 
embossed with silver gilt, and enriched with precious stones. ‘The fore part is 
shut up by a large glass. The saint is upright, dressed in his pontifical robes; 
over the shrine is supported a beautiful silk canopy. The head of the government 
attends the procession, with the military staff, and a large proportion of the garri- 
son under arms: a military band goes before. It first moves towards the citadel, 
where a royal salute is fired from each battery. They then make the round of 
the esplanade, and proceed along the wall at the harbour side, where a salute is 
fired by each ship of war decorated with her flags. In the streets through which 
the procession moves, the houses are all ornamented with their drapery, suspend- 
ed from the windows. The ceremony is often interrupted by the sick who are 
brought out upon this occasion, to be placed under the shrine, in the full confi- 
dence of acure. It often happens that amongst those, some are seized with fright- 
ful convulsions, which the papas know well how to turn to their account. In all 
public calamities the relics of the saint are exposed with the most religious confi- 
dence.* This church enjoys the revenues of some lands which pious individuals 
have bestowed for its support. The devotion of the insulars affords a very con- 
siderable produce. The mariner and the artizan believe that they ensure the 
success of their speculations by sacrificing a part to St. Speridion. No boat leaves 
the port in which the saint has not an interest in the profits of the voyage.” 


Leucadia or Santa Maura, is said by ancient writers to have been a 


ninsula, the isthmus of which was cut through by the Corinthians. 
ts southern point now called er Ducato, is remarkable for its 


romantic precipice, long celebrated as the scene of the fate of the 


poetess Sa ppho. 


“ The convent appears to the left, with a little cultivated plain in its front, 
wn with corn and flax. It is dedicated to St. Nicolo, and is at two hours and 

a half’s distance from Athani, being the only habitation on the island, at this side 
of the latter town. Forty minutes’ ride from the convent, through a very thick 
strong brushwood, without a path, leads to the ruins of the temple of Apollo. 
Four large square blocks of tufa are first met with, which have lately been un- 
covered; there are two others in front at a little distance, and the fragments of 
others, scattered along the back of the precipice. From the line of these stones, 
to the edge of the precipice with which it is parallel, the space is very contracted 
indeed, consequently the temple must have been of very narrow dimensions. A 
little beyond this ruin, the spot is pointed out where Sappho, having sung her 
funeral dirge, ap sage herself with her harp into the waves; the precipice, 
which is fearfully dizzy, is about one hundred and fourteen feet from the water, 
which is of a profound depth, as appears from the dark blue colour, and the eddy 
that plays round the pointed and projecting rocks; the face of the cliff falls in 
from the perpendicular, so that the top projects over the water, and cannot be 





* “In the month of December, 1815, there was a festival in the church of St. 
Speridion, which was numerously attended by persons from all pars of the island; 
some of whom from the district of Leftimo returning home, died of the plague, 
which had at that time made its appearance in the island. This very circumstance 
exalted still higher St. Speridion in the estimation of the townspeople, who failed 
not to attribute to his powerful interposition, their escape from this dreadful 
malady; as it was suspected, and not without reason, that some of those persons 
from Leftimo were, whilst in town, actually infected with the contagion.” 
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safely looked down without lying prone near the edge; this is an experiment that 
many are unwilling to try. It is said that some feet below the verge of the pre- 
cipice there are several Greek letters inscribed upon the face of the rock; there 
are only two possible means of ascertaining this interesting fact, viz. by descend- 
ing upon the security of a rope, or by examining it with a good telescope from 
the sea; the former method might be deemed rather hazardous, and difficult, if 
the letters be large. 

“ Proceeding towards the extreme point of the cape, at about two or three han- 
dred paces distance, is a yet larger mass of ruin; the site is better adapted for 
a temple, but it is still very limited in space. There most probably stood the 
celebrated temple of Apollo, of which the first ruin may have formed a part, as 
they consist of the same sort of fine sandstone, none of which is to be found in 
the neighbourhood, or possibly in the island. Partridges and hares frequent these 
solitudes, and a large sea bird with a beautiful azure plumage, and apparently of 
the hawk species, inhabits the cliffs: abundance of the scilla maritima grows 
here; a beautiful white and fragrant lily too springs up in the path, as if it had 
delighted to take root in the last footsteps of the hapless victim of love.” 


Nor is the leap of Sappho the only memorial of unfortunate affec- 
tion by which Leucadia is known to the elegiac poets. Near the vil- 
lage of St. Pietro are the remains of a tumulus, which is said to have 
contained the ashes of the famous Artemesia, queen of Caria, who dis- 
tinguished herself by her heroic exploits at the battle of Salamis; but 
afterwards becoming desperately enamoured of a youth, who, naturally 
enough, entertained more terror than affection for a maiden of enh 
martial eminence, threw herself into the sea under the rocks ef Leu- 
cadia. In this district the fragments of Cyclopean walls are nume- 
rous: tesselated pavements and vast masses of ancient pottery are 
found by digging, and every spot abounds with reliques of the highest 
antiquity. 

In treating of the island of Ithaca, now called Thiaki, our author 
gives proofs of his intimate acquaintance with the works of those who 

ve been led by the Odyssey of Homer to the classical dominions of 
Ellysses. As he has done little more than added his personal suffrage 
to the accuracy of Sir W. Gell, we shall leave this portion of his pages, 
which, although extremely interesting as a specimen of unaffected and 
gentlemanly erudition, afford little opportunity either for analysis or 
extract, and content ourselves with transcribing the following charac- 
teristic note :— 

“In the beginning of the summer of 1819, upon an excursion from Zante to 
Ithaca, the author was singularly amused by an extraordinary character, a native 


of the island. He owned a little boat denominated Caichio, of about eight or ten 
out, perhaps in the same manner as that which Ulysses built in four 


tons, 
days in the island of Calypso, with bundles of vine twigs lashed along the guonel 


“ Kuwares csdas emer.” Od. v. 1. 257. 
(With yielding osiers fenced to break the force 
Of surging waves, and steer the steady course.) —Porz. 


“ He was a tall gaunt figure, but well made; he had lost an eye, and there was 
an expression of deep and undaunted fierceness in his look, which could not but 
attract attention. He very unceremoniously took up a volume of Homer, with 
which the author had been amusing himself, and which he had just laid down, 
and with all the authority of the master in his own boat expressed in his manner, 
he d if the author understood the literal Greek: upon being answered 
in the ive, he observed, that most English gentlemen knew it, and that he 
had panied many of them in their tours. He lamented in a most pathetic 
and manly tone, the degradation of his country, from the state in which it was, in 
the described by the author then in his hand, and expressed himself very 
freely indeed upon the subject of the people of Parga, the surrendry of whose 
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territory to the Turks, was then in agitation. The frankness of his mannet 
brought on a conversation, which was carried on in Italian, and Homer’s presence 
naturally drew us upon the events of the Trojan war, which were discussed with 
as much interest, as if they were of modern occurrence, but that the Ithacan had 
much the advantage of the author in recalling them. Of the heroes concerned, 
Ulysses was naturally his favourite, to whom Achilles was ventured to be opposed 
in comparison, as being the greater of the two. An imputation of cowardice was 
here thrown out against the great Achilles, who was said to have concealed him- 
self in woman’s clothes to avoid going to the war, until detected by the crafty 
Ulysses. To this on the other side, was opposed the conduct of Laertiades him- 
self, who to evade the same summons to the war, was equally well known to have 
counterfeited madness until detected by Palymedes. Here a parley ensued, and 
the amende honorable was made to the character of both heroes reciprocally, by 
entering into their exploits during the war.” 


In his description of Cephalonia and Zante, Mr. G. is perspicuous 
and entertaining, and we particularly recommend our readers to ac- 
company him to the altar of Jupiter on the pinnacle of Mount Enos, 
and to enjoy with him the sublime and extensive view so ably de- 
scribed in the ninth chapter. Of his discussion concerning the Cy- 
clopean ruins, and that of the Lithographic prints intended to eluci- 
date it, we shall only say that they add very little interest to the work. 

Notwithstanding the improvements that have been made in the re- 
venue of these islands, the cost of the government must continue to 
be a considerable burden on the protecting country. The maximum 
of revenue falls short of £110,000, while the actual expenditure of 
the British force employed in the islands during the year, ending 
March, 1821, was £105,000. Thus the advantage, as Mr. G. observes, 
derived to the protecting power is purely negative. In a commercial 
point of view, Malta, as a secure entrepét for the trade of the Levant 
and Adriatic, would more than counterbalance all the benefits which 
the trade of Great Britain receives from our possession of these 
islands. . 

Respecting the manners and characters of the Greek islanders, we 
find the following observations :— : 


“tn society a great difficulty exists of uniting the Greeks with the 
Very little has been done to remove the impediments to so desirable an ob 
and this must be, in a great measure, attributed to the disposition of the 
themselves. There is a great difference between the French and us in this re- 
oo a Frenchman who despises every other but the “ grande nation,” has yet 
the policy and the good manners to conceal his opinion, as far as it affects others 
in his scale of comparison. A surly re despises all the world; and what 
is worse, he makes them know and feel his contempt, having neither the good 
sense nor ee to keep his spleen to himself: so that it is doubtful if more 
is not lost by this drawback of plainness and sincerity, than is gained by his high 
opinion of himself, however justly he may entertain it. Whatever be the reason, 
the fact is, that the Greeks and English do not associate together as they ought : 
indeed, excepting among the better orders, the Greeks very seldom associate 
with each other, that is to say, according to the English and French notions of 
socicty. 

“Excepting at Corfi, the women are universally banished from table, their 
usual employment being to cook for their husbands, to serve up their dinner or 
supper, and to perform every other menial office about the house; contenting 
themselves with an irregular unenjoyous meal taken at intervals, as their domestic 
occupations allow, or their inclinations prompt. In the country the female peasant 
carries the wood and water,* works at the olive mill, and performs, in fact, every 





* “ The author during the plague at Leftimo, had to shut up the village of 
Milichia, containing about eight hundred inhabitants; that is, to have their pre- 
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laborious office, whilst her husband sleeps or feeds, until the task of pruning the 
vines, cultivating the fields, (which toil is indeed common to both sexes,) or other 
duty assigned to him, calls forth his exertions, and when this is the case, he can 
hardly be calied idle, At the festivals in the country, which are celebrated in the 
open air, the men and women separate into distinct parties, sitting down in circles, 
and dining 7 the grass in the olive shade: these are the occasions of their 
greatest mirth and hilarity; and, certainly, a very delightful spectacle it is. After 


refreshing themselves, they unite into sets and dance upon the green turf under 
4 cloudless sky, with a merriment which is, at least, undisturbed by any disgrace- 
instances of intoxication :—one loves to enjoy scenes of human happiness like 

' 


“ The Greeks, like the Italians, are passionately fond of music and dancing; 
émongst the peasantry the favourite dance is the Ariadne, or, as it is more gene- 
tally termed by them, yopw xeetixw (Choro Cretica), the Cretan dance. This 
¢ommon appellation, as well as the figure of the cance, are singular facts which 
seem to indicate its origin. The men and women stand alternately, holding each 
other by a white handkerchief, in a circie, which is brokea by an interval be- 
tween the leader and the last person of the dance; the leader is the principal, or 
rather the only fgurant, performing severai tricks and feats, tumbling and wind- 
ing through the circle, which follows him in his various evolutions. ‘The holding 
by the handkerchief, and the antic manauvres of the yogsyes (choregos), as he is 
called, are supposed to bear some remote alltsion to the clue of Ariadne, and the 
extrication of Theseus by it through the windings of the labyrinth. As to the 
gracefulness of the performers much cannv: be said, no more than perhaps of any 
other rustic dance; it is, however, much more light and agreeable than the 
boisterous Scotch and Irish performances, by the same class of people, or the 
cumbrous English dance.” That the Greeks are still capable of moving grace- 
fully to time is clearly evinced in the masquerade dancing which is sometimes 
seen upon the stage at Corfi: during the carnival, as also at the public balls given 
Occasionally by the governor, and by the British garrison, Waltzes and quadrilles, 
with select English country dances, are as clegantly gone through, if not more 
80, than they are at much more fashionable towns than Corfd. 

“ The taste of the Greeks for music, is not less remarkable than their fondness 
for dancing. In the larger towns the !talian music is preferred to the native, and 

is a custom, as common as itis in Italy, for parties to parade the streets at night, 

nading, and singing in concert with the guitar and violin parts out of the finest 
Ralian operas. The plaintive Greek airs too, \ave a pathos, which, in the stiliness 
of the serene nights of this soft climate, produce an effect that is indescribably 
delightful. Many of the Italian songs are put inte Greek version with the origi- 
nal music: of these Anima mia, in Greek Yoxy ws (Psiche moo), is one of the 
most remarkable and the most beautiful. 

“ t the amusements of the modern Greeks, the most manly and the 
most graceful is the giostra. ‘bis is perfurmed on horseback by running with a 
lance ata ring. which is suspended over the horsemen at 2 convenient height. 
He who earries off the ring upon the lance wins the prize. Great preparations 





visions carried to them in their houses, where they were locked up to prevent 
communication. Amongst other necessaries the conveyence of water was one of 
the principal, and it was with no small difficulty that eight men could be procured 
in vil to supply the different families: alleging, that carrying water was 
an Office always pertormed by women, and that a Greek was ashamed, ‘ aveva 
ver go gna,’ as it was interpreted, to do the work of women. However, it was 
to remove their scruples by force, to ensure the public safety.” 
oa author was singularly amused one night at Argostoli by a party of young 
fellows, Greeks, who, like the Italians, parade the streets at night, singing to a 
fiddle guitar. It was on a beautiful moon-light night in December ; the part 
took it into their heads to mimic the English dancing; they romped, and sonal, 
and burlesqueing the noisy reel, jig, and English country dance of our 
soldiers soldiers’ wives, of which they had a little before seen a specimen at 
a ball, in honour of St. Andrew. This farcical ballet was, however, 
to a sort of musical cadence, which, without any particular tune or 
bore a certain resemblance to what it’was intended to represent, and was 


exceedingly droll and laughable.” 
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are made for this spectacle, stages are erected for the umpires and the prize, 
which is usually a handsome sword or other appropriate gift, is conferred upon 
the winner, generally by the head of the government. This is a truly elegant 
amusement, and well worthy of imitation; the spirit and condition of the island 
horses do not, however, add much to its grandeur.” 


This work certainly merits no small portion of approbation, partica- 
larly for the clearness of its geographical details. e cannot say as 
much in praise of the lithographic maps, which are so covered with & 
coarse shadowing, intended we suppose to depict the mountainous 
ridges, that the names of places are totally obscured. The appendis 
is worthy the particular attention of the geologist. 


a 


Lady Jane Grey, and her Times. By George Howard, Esq. pp. 400. 
8vo. 12s. Sherwood & Co, 1822. 


Mr. Howanrp has shown great diligence in collecting almost every 
thing that was to be collected relative to a person whese unhappy 
fate, and numerous excellencies must excite a powerful interest, as 
long as the history of our country endures. Little new was to be ex- 

cted on such a subject; and the task of the compiler would be faith- 
Filly executed, srovilied he omitted nothing old which the public would 
care to see revived: 
si forte necesse est, 

Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum 


Of the subject of this memoir, old Fuller has observed, after his 
quaint fashion, that “her soul was never out of the nonage of afflic- 
tions, till death made her full of years to inherit happiness.” He 
speaks of her, while a child, as if “her father’s house was a house of 
correction; nor did she write woman sooner than she did subscribe 
wife.” Lady Jane Grey was born at Bradgate, a fair seat.of her fa- 
ther, the Marquis of Dorset, in Leicestershire. This mansion was 
principally built of brick in a square shape, with a turret at each 
angle. The several apartments may still be traced from the remnant 
of the walls, and it is not many years since that the greater part of 
the house was standing. An aged person in the neighbourhood re- 
membered to have been in every room, and noticed in partic, that 
there was a door out of the dining room into the chapel. 

The education of Lady Jane was conducted on a scale much more 
extensive, than modern times are in the habit of applying to female 
understanding. In an Elegy written after her death, by Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, she is commended for her beauty and her wit; for her stu- 

ndous skill in languages, of which eight are enumera Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, French, and Italian. poet 
farther observes, that she played well on instrumental music, wrote a 
clear, fair hand, and was excellent at her needle; notwithstanding all 
which endowments she was of a mild, humble, and modest spirit, and 
never showed an elated mind till she manifested it at her death. 

Lady Jane’s preceptor, as is well known, was John Aylmer, after- 
wards Bishop of London, a divine zealously attached, in times im which 
such attachment was great courage, to the Protestant faith. Roger 
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Ascham also contributed to her education. He lived in the vicinity 
of Bradgate, and taught writing. As he was an excellent penman, 
Lady Jane’s “ clear, fair hand,” was probably formed under his tuition. 

At seven years of age, Lady Jane was frequently set up as a pat- 
tern for imitation to her cousins, Mary and Elizabeth. The Dorsets 
were frequent visiters to the Dowager Queen Katharine, and on these 
occasions, for the most part, their accomplished daughter accompanied 
them. Katharine kept an establishment almost equal to a royal court. 
She resided much in a palace at Chelsea, which occupied the site be- 
tween Winchester-house and Don Saltero’s tavern. On her marriage 
with Sudiey, the Lord High Admiral, she lived much at Hanworth, 
and here also Lady Jane was a frequent guest. Katharine herself was 
learned, and a patroness of learning; so that she understood and ap- 

reciated the merit of her visiter. She died during the stay of Lady 
ane, who had just entered her eleventh year. 

Young as she then was, her hand had been already sent for by the 
Protector Somerset for his son, Lord Hertford. But Dudley coun- 
teracted the match. Henry VIIL. was grand-uncle to Lady Jane. 
Queen Katharine Parr, by marriage, was consequently grand-aunt. 
The Lord Admiral, by his union with the Dowager Queen, was con- 
sidered by the Dorset family in the light of a close relation, and was 
permitted to exercise great influence in the establishment of their 
daughter. Dudley at this time contemplated the probability of mar- 
rying her to the youthful King. 

On the fall and execution of the Lord Admiral, Lady Jane once 
more returned to the seclusion of Bradgate. It was during this period 
that she received the visit from Roger Ascham, which we shall take 
the liberty of giving in his own words, from which Mr. Howard has 
only slightly deviated. 


“And one example whether love or fear doth work more in a child for virtue 
and learning, | will gladly report; which may be heard with some pleasure, and 
followed with more profit. 

“ Before I went into Germany, I came to Brodegate in Leicestershire to take my 
leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding much beholding. 
Her parents, the Duke and Dutchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gen 
thewomen, were hunting in the Park. 1 found her in her chamber, reading Pheds 
Platonia in Greek, and that with as much delight as some gentlemen would read 


a tale in Boccace. After salutation and auty done, with some other talk, I 
asked * Why she would lose such pastime in the park ?” Smiling, she answered 
me, * » all their sport in the park is but a shadow to tliat pleasure I find in 


Plato. meet ques folk, they never felt what true pleasure means.’ ‘And how 
came you, madam,’ quoth |, ‘to this deep knowledge of pleasure? and what did 
chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many women, but very few men, have attain- 
ed thereunto” *1 will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘ and tell you a troth. which, perchance, 
will marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave me is, that 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster; fer, when 
lam in sence either of father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, 
stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing 
any thing else, | must do it, asit were, in such weight, measure, and number, even 
so petiectly as God made the world: or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly 
ovens hig presently sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways 
Negr 3 not name for the honour I bear them) so without measure disordered, 
that I myself in hell till the time come that | must go to Mr. Elmer, who 
teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I 
ink all the time nothing whiles | am with him: and when I am called from him, 

I fall on weeping; because whatsoever I do else but learning, is full of great trou- 
fear, and whole misliking unto me; and thus my book hath been so much 
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my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure and more ; that, in respect of 
it, all other pleasures, in very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me.’ I re- 
member this talk gladly, both because it is so worthy of memory, and because also 
it was the last talk that ever I had, and the last time that ever I saw that noble and 
virtuons lady.” Ascham’s Schoolmaster, B. 1. p. 34. ed. 1711. 


She was again the theme of Ascham’s praise in a letter to his friend 
Sturmius. The passage is sd opposite to that we have just quoted, 
that we are surprised not to find it in Mr. Howard’s pages. 


_ “Hac superiore xstate cum amicos meos in agro Eboracensi viserem, et inde 
literis Joannis Cheei in Aulam, ut huc proficiscerer, accitus sum; in vid deflexi 
Leicestriam, ubi Jana Graia cum patre habitaret. Statim admissus sum in cubieu- 
lum: inveni nobilem puellam, Dii boni! legentem Grace Phadonem Platonis; 
quem sic intelligit, ut mihi ipsi summam admirationem injiceret. Sic loquitur et 
seribit Grace, ut vera referenti vix fides adhiberi possit. Nacta est preceptorem 
Joannem Elmarum, utriusque linguz valdé peritum; propter humanitatem, pru- 
dentiam, usum, rectam religionem, et alia multa rectissimz amicitiz vincula mihi 
conjunctissimum.” 


And so strong was the impression made upon him by this incident, 
that he commemorated it a third time to herself, in language of still 
greater energy. 

“Nihil tamen in tanta rerum varietate tam justam mihi admirationem refert, 
quam quod hac proxima superiori zxstate offenderim te, tam nobilem virginem, 
absente optimo preceptore, in aula nobilissimi patris, quo tempore reliqui et reli- 
qu venationi et jucunditatibus sese dent, offenderim, inquam, w ¢ev xs Qees, 
divinam virginem divini Platonis Phedonem sedulo perlegentem. Hac parte fe- 
licior es judicanda quam quod watged«y uategoSevts ex regibus reginisque genus 
tuum deducis.” Epist. I//. 7. 


The intrigues of Northumberland, for the elevation of his <7 
to the throne, led to her ill-starred marriage with Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley. The young king, though already labouring under the illness which 
brought him to the grave, was highly slesnnd with the alliance, and, 
though naturally economical, is said to have been very bountiful on 
this occasion. The honey-moon was passed in Zion House, and it va 
scarcely concluded, when the ambition of her father-in-law profi 
by the death of Edward, and invested the Lady Jane with the title and 
ensigns of royalty. The first days of her brief reign were spent, as 
was then customary, in the Tower. She stopped some time on her 
progress thither at Durham House, and proceeded thence, not 

the city, but by water. The proudest woman in England, her mother 
the Duchess of Suffolk, assisted in bearing her train. : 

She was proclaimed with all haste. The Lansdown MSS, in the 
British Museum (198), have preserved the curious instrument by which 
her title to the crown was asserted: and Strype and Holinshed have 
recorded, that only one person was found bold enough, on this so- 
lemnity, to vindicate the Lady Mary’s right. The latter historian has 
even given the name of the offender. It was Gilbert Pot, drawer te 
Ninion Saunders, vintner, dwelling at St. John’s head, near Ludgate. 
He was accused by his master, and on the following morning, at 
o’clock, he was set on the pillory, and had both his ears cut off. - 
ring this punishment a herald was present and a trumpet bl and 
when it was over the culprit was taken down, and recommitted to the 
Compter prison. ‘The friends of the Lady Mary believed that the 
judgment of heaven was visibly extended in retribution against Ninion 
Saunders; coming from the Tower by water, in a wherry, on the very 
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evening of the proclamation, and shooting London bridge, towards 
Blackfriars, he was drowned at St. Mary’s Lock. The wherrymen 
were saved by their oars. 

Nine days after Lady Jane’s mockery of accession, Mary was pro 
claimed at the same places: and the council of her supporters set 
forth with an armed force to possess themselves of the Tower, and 
their prisoners. After this, as was usual on all political emergencies, 
they proceeded to St. Paul’s, and vigorously sang Te Deum. 

e details of Lady Jane Grey’s conduct on this trying reverse, are 
not given on sufficient authority to justify the historian in incorporatin 
them in his narrative. But the outline may be readily filled up, wit 
little fear of violation of truth, from the authenticated particulars of 
her demeanor on other occasions, and from the known qualities of her 
character, very much in the manner in which Mr. Howard has filled it 
up. ‘This also, as he has done it, is in better taste than the allegorical 

neralities of Fuller, who says, that “ she made misery itself amiable 

y her pious and patient behaviour; adversitie, her night-clothes, be- 

coming (not bearing, as Mr. Howard’s printer, with due regard to non- 

sense, has arranged it,) her as well as her day-dressing, by reason of 
— deportment.” 

Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, Lord Guildford, and herself, 

were now imprisoned in separate apartments. ‘To Lady Jane was 

one of the warden’s houses; and the Marquess of Winches- 

ter was instructed to demand from her the crown-jewels, which had 

been placed in her possession. Every day added to the number of 


“ *Good God' what a sedition was I witness too! It happened that King Edward 
was sick ‘at the castle of Grenois (Greenwich) ; his illness lasted three months, at 
ion of which he died. Then might you every where behold the people 

ing, and beating their breasts; then were all the milors much 
steps to take. Hereupen milor Notombellant called 

ility, called lors, and set forth in several speeches that 

had several wives, of which one was the mo- 

then pretended to the crown, and who is at present 
having been found guilty of adultery, was condemned by the 
all her posterity bastardized, and deprived of all 

upon the king had, by his last will, di cted that 

king, without having any regard to the Madam Marie and 
which wires signed by the hand of the said 

and confirmed by an arret; of which will the 


Ought to be quee she was, by her mother’s side, nearly allied 

crown; for, di all kingdoms, the females here succeed to the 
Many milors sided with him, and principally the duke of Suphor, the 
Il. No. 9—Museum. oL 
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milor Arondelle, and the milor Marquis; and the said Notombellant caused his 
daughter, named Madam Jane, to be proclaimed queen of the country, who, as I 
have before said, was married to milor Suphor. At her proclamation, the people 
neither made any great feasts, nor expressed any great satisfaction, neither was 
one bonfire made. The milor Notombeliant set out to apprehend Madam Mary, in 
order to bring her prisoner to the castle of the Tower; and took with him the 
Duke of Suphor, the milor Arondelle, and the milor Marquis, accompanied with 
fourteen or fifteen hundred horse. 

“ «But here fortune proved adverse to him and his enterprize: for being aban- 
doned "y his people, the poor prince, he and the Duke of Suphor, and the milor 
Arondelle, were ignominiously and basely taken prisoners, without having struck 
one stroke, or shewed themselves men of courage. This behaviour was undoubt- 
edly very pusillanimous. They were conducted to the castle of the Tower, under 
an escort of about eight hundred men. The poor prince was ill advised; he 
ought, notwithstanding any opposition that might have been made against him, to 
have sent milor Arondelle to take possession of the castle of d’Ovre (Dover), the 
good man Suphor to occupy the Tower, the milor Marquis to the castle at Rie, 
and his son-in-law to some other port, which he might have easily effected; for I 
am certain that the whole kingdom trembled at his nod: and he, on the other 
— to have given battle to the queen, and have drawn to his party the seditious 
and noisy people, by the promises of money, which he might without difficulty 
have doné, for the PE Aer king left treasure in the Tower. But God, whoalone 
distributes victories, would not permit it; and cities are in vain guarded by great 
captains and armed men, if God does not protect them; wherefore in the govern- 
ment of a kingdom, God ought to be implored on all occasions, he being our most 
faithful guardian, which the royal prophet David, has well taught us. e afore- 
mentioned prisoners were taken to the Tower. The mob called the milor Notom- 
bellant vile traitor, and he furiously eyed them with looks of resentment.” Two 
days afterwards he was taken by water in a little bark to Ousmestre Segre 24 
a royal palace, principally to indict and try him; his trial was not long, for it 
not last more than fifteen days at most; and he, the Duke of Suphor, and the milor 
Arondelle were condemned by an arret of council to be beheaded in an open place 
before the castle of the Tower; and they had all three the pain of seeing one 
the hands of an hangman, before whom a whole kingdom had trembled, which, 
reader, was a lamentable spectacle. This hangman was lame of a leg, for I was 
present at the execution, and he wore a white apron like a butcher. This great 
lord made great lamentations and complaints at his death, and said this prayer in 
English, throwing himself on his knees, looking up to Heaven, and exclaimi 
tenderly, Lorde God mi fatre prie fort ous poore siners nond vand in the hoore ~ 
our teath: which is to say, in French, ‘Lord God my father, pray for men 
poor sinners, and principally in the hour of our death.’ After the e jon you 
might see little children gathering up the blood which had fallen the slits 
im the scaffold on which he had been beheaded. In this country the is put 
upon a pole, and all their goods confiscated to the queen.’” P, 326. 


The coronation was scarcely over, when Lord Guildford Dudley 
and Lady Jane were arraigned for high treason, at Guildh The 
trial was short, for the prisoners pleaded guilty. On their to 
the Tower, they were accompanied by the lamentations of the popu- 
lace. The day of their trial was the first on which they had been per- 
mitted an interview since their arrest, and when reconducted to pri- 
son they were again separated from each other. s 

The i!!-planned attempt of Sir Thomas Wyatt hastened the catas- 
trophe of their tragedy. The Duke of Suffolk’s treason was attribu- 
ted to his daughter: though it appears without doubt that the views 
of the insurgents were at that time fixed on the advancement of Eli- 
zabeth to the throne. Lady Jane had been condemned in November, 
1553. It was not until the 8th of the following February, that Feck- 
enham, the Queen’s Confessor, afterwards Abbot of Westminster, 
was sent to acquaint her that she must prepare for death on the follow- 
ing morning. The conversation which this divine had with her, in- 
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flamed Mary’s zeal to attempt her conversion, and a respite of three 
days was granted, weg which Lady Jane was exposed to the unre- 
mitting persecution of a fier vm A note of the formal conference 
between Lady Jane and Feckenham, which is said to have taken place 
before a large audience in the ‘Tower, is still preserved in the British 
Museum. (Harl. Coll. 425.) It commences thus: 


“ Feckenham, WWat thynge is requyryd in a crystyne? ; 

“ Lady Jane. To believe in Godd the Father, in Godd the Sonne, and in Godde 
the Holy Ghost; iii p~sons in one Godd. : s 

“ F, Is there nothynge else requyryd in a crystyn man but to believe in Godd? 

“ZL. J. Yes. We must believe in hym. We must love hym with all our harte, 
with all our sowle, and all our mynde, and our neighbor as our selfe. ; 

“ F. Why (S. Pawle saythe that yf I haue faythe) then faythe only justifyeth not 
nor saveth not? 

“ZL. J. Yes, surely; as St. Pawle saieth, faythe only justifieth. 

“ F. Why, St. Pawle saithe that if [ haue faithe and want love it is nothynge ?” 
P. 361. Note. 


The conference terminated by a splenetic insult on the part of 
Feckenham, who felt himself worsted in argument. As he took leave 
he observed, “Madam! I am sorry for you and for your obstinacy: 
and now I am assured that you and I shall never meet again.” To 
this, which Mr Howard styles, we know not why, “A coarse witti- 
cism 3?” for however coarse it may be, it makes no pretence to wit, 

y Jane replied, “It is most true, Sir! we shall never meet again 
except God turn your heart; for I stand undoubtedly assured, that 
unless you repent and turn to God, you are ina sad and desperate 
case; and I pray to God to send you his Holy Spirit, for he hath given 
igs great gi t of utterance, if it please him to open the eyes of your 

to his truth.” 

To her father, when she learned his arrest, she addressed the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


“F, although it hath pleased God to hasten my death by you, by whome 
my life rather have been lengthened, yet I can soe patiently take it, that I 
ld God hearty thankes for shortning my wofull dayes, than if all the world 
beén given into my possessions, with life lengthened at my owne will. And 
albeit I am very well assured of yé impatient dolours, redoubled many wayes, both 
in yor owne woe, and especially, as I am informed, my wofull estate: yet 
my deare father, if I may, without offence, reioy@e in my owne mishaps, herein I 
may ney blessed, that washinge my hands with the innocence of my fact, 
my bloud may cry before the Lord, mercie to the innocent. And yet 
though F must needs acknowledge, that beinge constrayned, and as you knowe 
well enough contynually assayed; yet in taking upon mee, I seemed to consent, 
and therein grievously offe the queene and her lawes, yet doe I assuredly 
trust that this my offence towards God is soe muche the lesse, in that being in so 
royall estate as I was, my enforced honé neuer mingled wt mine innocent heart. 
And father, I have opened unto you the state wherein I presently stand, 
my death although to you perhaps it may seeme wofull, yet to mee thear 
is nothing that can bee more welcome than from this vale of misery to aspire to that 
C throne of all ioy and pleasure, wt Christ my Saviour; in whose stedfast 
faith (if it may be lawfull for the daughter soe to write to the father) the Lord 
that hath hitherto strengthened you, soe continue to keepe you, that at the last 
wee May mi€ete in heaven with the Father, Sonn, and Holy Ghost. 


: “lam, 
“Your obedient Daughter till death, 
“Jaye Dupter.” 
P. 365, 
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On the night before she suffered, she took up a Greek Testament, 
and on some blank pages at the end she wrote an exhortation to her 
sister, Katharine Lady Herbet; and at the same time she finished 
and corrected a prayer which Mr. Howard ougt to have preserved 
inviolate from its modern masquerade. She declined a proposed in- 
terview with her husband, who, on the morning of the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, was executed within the walls. She acknowledged him by a 
token as he passed to the scaffold. The corpse dn its return was 
borne beneath the window of her cell, and when she had seen it pass 
she prepared herself for her own fate. A scaffold was erected upon 
the green opposite the white tower. When she mounted it she thus 
addressed the spectators: 





“ Good people I come hither to die; and by a law I am condemned to the 
same. My offence against the queen’s highness was only in consent to the device 
of others, which is now deemed treason; but it was never of my seeking, but by 
counsel of those who should seem to have further understanding of such things 
than I, who knew little of the law, and much less of the titles to the crown. The 
fact indeed was unlawful, and the consenting thereunto by me, or in my half. 
do wash my hands thereof in innocence before God and you, good Christian peo- 

le, this day.”—It was observed, that at these words she wrung her hands; not, 
vowever, from agony, but rather, as it would seem, as an action in literal conso- 
nance with her words. That it really was so, may be drawn from her instantly pro- 
ceeding, “I pray you all, good Christian people, to bear me witness that I die a true 
Christian woman, and that I look to be saved by none other mean but only by the 
mercy of God, and the merits of the blood of his only Son Jesus Christ; and I con- 
fess, when I did know the word of God, I neglected the same, and loved m and 
the world, and therefore this plague and punishment is happily and worthi 
pened unto me for my sins; and yet I thank God of his goodness, that he 
thus given me a time and respite to repent. And now, good people, while I am 
alive, I pray you to assist me with your prayers.” P. 581. 


Feckenham stood by the block, for she was not allowed the attend- 
ance of a Protestant divine. Her last words to him were, “God will 
abundantly requite you, good Sir, for your humanity to me, though 
your discourses gave me more uneasiness than all the terrors of my 
approaching death.” Having finished her devotions, she prépared to 
undress. b 

“On proceeding to untie her gown, the executioner stepped forward, and rudely 
attempted to assist her; but she mildly desired him to let her alone, and turned 
towards her two gentlewomen, who helped her in taking off the gown, and also 
her ‘froze paste and neckerchem giving to her at the same time a white handker- 
chief to tie over her eyes. “The executioner now knelt down and her for- 
— which she acceded to him most sweetly and willingly; when fe desired 

er to stand upon some straw, and in doing this she first saw the fatal block. With 
that sight, however, she seemed not dismayed ; but said to the ote 
vou despatch me quickly.’ She then knelt down, and said, ‘Will you take it 
before I lay me down?’ To which the executioner answered, ‘ No, madam,’ 

“The unhappy but patient victim now bound the handkerchief over her eyes; 
and, feeling for the block, said, ‘What shall Ido? Where isit” At thi i 0 
one of the persons on the scaffold guided her towards the block, on she in- 
stantly laid her head, and then, stretching forth her body, exclaimed, *Lord, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit!’ A pause of one moment ensued—the axe fell.” 
P. 383. 

Thus fell one of the most illustrious persons, whether we regard 
her birth or her qualities, which the annals of our own or any other 
country record. Old Fuller’s distich says every thing which can be 
written on her story, 
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** Nescio tu quibus es, Lector, lecturus ocellis: 
“Hoc scio, quod siccis scribere non potui.” 
Horace Walpole in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors has 
thus enumerated her works. 


_ “ Four Latin Epistles—three to Bullinger, and one to her sister the Lady Katha- 
rine; printed in a book called ‘Epistole ab Ecclesiz Helveticx Reformatoribus, 
vel ad eos scriptz, &e, Tiguri, 1742. octavo.’ The fourth was written the night 
before her death, in a Greek Testament, in which she had been reading, and which 
she sent to her sister 

“ Her Conference with Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster, who was sent to con- 
vert her to Popery. 

“ A letter to Dr. Hardinge, her father’s chaplain, who had apostatized; but the 
authenticity of which we have already stated to be doubtful. 

“A Prayer for her own Use, during her Confinement. 

“Four Latin Verses, written in prison with a pin. 

“Her Speech on the Scaffold. 

“The Complaint of a Sinner. 

“The Duty of a Christian. 

“Walpole also mentions the Letters or Notes, written in the Manual of Prayers, 

recorded ; and she is said, both by Hollinshed and Sir Richard Baker, to 

have written some other things; but these authors do not specify them, nor say 
where they are to be found.” P. 390. 


—_— 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Tose who have read the confessions will have closed them with the 
impression that I had wholly renounced the use of opium. This im- 
pression I meant to convey: and that for two reasons: first, because 
the very act of deliberately recording such a state of suffering neces- 
sarily presumes in the recorder a power of surveying his own case as 
a cool spectator, and a degree of spirits for adequately describing it, 
which it would be inconsistent to suppose in any person speaking from 
the station of an actual sufferer; secondly, because I, who had de- 
scended from so large a quantity as 8,000 drops to so small a one 

com ively speaking) as a quantity ranging between 300 and 160 
ight well suppose that the victory was in effect achieved. In 

suffering my readers, therefore, to think of me as of a reformed opium- 
eater, I no impression but what I shared myself; and, as may be 
seen, this impression was left to be collected from the general 
tone of the conclusion, and not from any specific words—which are in 
no instance at variance with the literal truth—In no long time after 
that paper was written, I became sensible that the effort which remain- 
ed would cost me far more energy than I had pee ou + and the 
necessity for making it was more apparent every month. In particu- 
lar I aware of an increasing callousness or defect of sensibili- 
ty in the ach; and thie I i ned might imply a schirrous state 
of that organ either formed or forming. An eminent physician, to 
whose ness I was at that time deeply indebted, informed me that 
such a ination of my case was not impossible, though ljkely to be 
fores by a different termination, in the event of my continuing 
the use um. Opium therefore I resolved wholly to abjure, as soon 
as I should find myself at liberty to bend my undivided attention and 
energy to this purpose. It was not however unti! the 24th of June last 
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that any ee concurrence of —— for such an attempt arrived. 
On that da an my experiment, havi viously settled in m 
own mind Shot enkd aot flinch, but woul Fetand ap te the scratch” 
—under any eye “punishment.” I must premise that about 170 
or 180 a ad been my ordinary allowance for many months : occa- 
sionally I had run up as igh as 500; and once nearly to 700: in re- 
peated preludes to my final experiment I had also gone as low as 100 
drops; but had found it impossible to stand it beyond the 4th da 
which, by the way, I have always found more difficult to get over than 
any of the preceding three. I went off under easy sail—130 drops a 
day for three days: on the fourth I plunged at once to 80: the misery 
which I now suffered “took the conceit” out of me at once: and for 
about a month I continued off and on about this mark: then I sunk to 
60: and the next day to none at all. This was the first day for 
nearly ten years that [ had existed without opium. I persevered in 
my abstinence for 90 hours; i. e. upwards of half a week. ‘Then I took 
——ask me not how much: say, ye severest, what would ye have 
done? Then I abstained again: then took about 25 drops: then ab- 
stained: and so on. 

Meantime the symptoms which attended my case for the first six 
weeks of the experiment were these:—enormous irritability and ex- 
citement of the whole system: the stomach in particular restered to 
a full feeling of vitality and cg but often in great paim: un- 
ceasing yeatiogutinen night and day: sleep I scarcely knew what 
it was: three hours out of the twenty-four was the utmost I had, and 
that so agitated and shallow that I heard every sound that was near 
me: lower jaw constantly swelling: mouth ulcerated : and many other 
distressing symptoms that would be tedious to repeat ; amongst which 
however I must mention one, because it had never failed to accompany 
any attempt to renounce opium—viz. violent sternutation: this now 
became exceedingly troublesome: sometimes lasting for two hours at 
once, and recurring at least twice or three times aday. I was not 
much surprised at this, on recollecting what I had somewhere heard 
or read, that the membrane which lines the nostrils is a prolongation 
of that which lines the stomach; whence, I believe, are explained the 
inflammatory appearances about the nostrils of dram-drin The 
sudden restoration of its original sensibility to the stomach expressed 
itself, I suppose, in this way. It is remarkable also that, ons the 
whole period of years through which I had taken opium, I never 
once caught cold (as the phrase is), nor even the slightest cough, But 
now a Violent cold attacked me, and a cough soon after. 1; anun- 
finished fragment of a letter begun about this time to —— I find these 
words: “You ask me to write the —. Do you know 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of Thierry and Theodoret? There 
will see my case as to sleep: nor is it much of an exaggeration in other 
features.—I protest to you that I have a greater influx of thoughts in 
one hour at present than in a whole year under the reign of opium. 
It seems as thou all the thoughts which had been frozen up for a 
decad of years by opium, had now, according to the old fable, been 
thawed at once—such a multitude stream in upon me from all quar- 
ters. Yet such is my impatience and hideous irritability—that, for 
one which I detain and write down, fifty escape me: in spite of m 
weariness from suffering and want of sleep, I cannot stand still or 
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for two minutes together, ‘PF nunc, et versus tecum meditare cano- 
ros.’ *’ 
At this stage of my experiment I sent toa neighbouring surgeon, 
requesting that he would come over to see me. In the evening he 
came: and after briefly stating the case to him, I asked this question: 
—Whether he did not think that the opium might have acted asa 
stimulus to the digestive organs; and that the present state of suffer- 
ing in the stomach, which manifestly was the cause of the inability to 
sleep, might arise from indigestion? His answer was—No: on the 
contrary he thought that the suffering was caused by digestion itself 
—which should naturally go on below the consciousness, but which 
from the unnatural state of the stomach, vitiated by so long a use of 
ore was become distinctly perceptible. This opinion was plausi- 
ble: and the unintermitting nature of the suffering disposes me to 
think that it was true: for, if it had been any mere irregular affection 
of the stomach, it should naturally have intermitted occasionally, and 
constantly fluctuated as to degree. ‘The intention of nature, as mani- 
fested in the healthy state, obviously is—to withdraw from our notice 
all the vital motions, such as the circulation of the blood, the expan- 
sion and contraction of the lungs, the peristaltic action of the stomach, 
&c.; and opium, it seems, is able in this, as in other instances, to 
counteract her purposes.—By the advice of the surgeon 1 tried bitters: 
for a short time these greatly mitigated the feelings under which 
laboured : but about the forty-second day of the experiment the symp- 
toms already noticed began to retire, and new ones to arise of a dif- 
ferent and or more tormenting class: under these, but with a few in- 
tervals of remission, I have since continued to suffer. But I dismiss 
them undescribed for two reasons: Ist, because the mind revolts from 
retracing circumstantially any sufferings from which it is removed by 
too short or by no interval: to do this with minuteness enough to 
make, the review of any use—would be indeed “ infandum renovare 
dolorem,” and possibly without a sufficient motive: for 2dly, I doubt 
whether this latter state be any way referrible to opium—positively 
considered, or even negatively; that is, whether it is to be numbered 
amongst the last evils from the direct action of opium, or even amongst 
the earliest evils consequent upon a want of opium in a system long 
deranged by its use. Certainly one part of the symptoms might be 
accounted for from the time - ne (August): for, though the summer 
was not a hot one, yet in any case the sum of all the heat funded (if 
one may Say so) —s the previous months, added to the existing heat 
of that month, naturally renders August in its better half the hottest 
of-the year: and it so happened that the excessive perspiration, 
which even at Christmas attends any great reduction in the daily 
quantum of opium—and which in July was so violent as to oblige me 
to use a bath five or six times a day, had about the setting in of the hot- 
test season wholly retired: on which account any bad effect of the heat 
might be the more unmitigated. Another symptom, viz. what in my igno- 
rance I call internal rheumatism (sometimes affecting the shoulders, 
&c., but more often appearing to be seated in the stomach), seemed 
in less probably attributable to the opium or the want of opium than 
to the dampness, of the house which lL inhabit, which had about that 
time attained its maximum—July having been, as usual, a month of 
ine@ssant rain in our most rainy part of England. 
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Under these reasons for doubting whether opium had any connexion 
with the latter stage of my bodily wretchedness—(except indeed as an 
occasional cause, as having left the body weaker and more crazy, and 
thus predisposed to any mal-influence whatever),—I willingly spare 
my reader all description of it: let it perish to him: and would that I 
could as easily say, let it perish to my own remembrances: that any 
future hours of tranquillity may not be disturbed by too vivid an ideal 
of possible human misery ! 

much for the sequel of my experiment: as to the former stage, 
in which probably lies the experiment and its application to other 
cases, I must request my reader not to forget the reasons for which I 
have recorded it: these were two: Ist, a belief that I might add some 
trifle to the history of opium as a medical agent: in this I am aware 
that I have not at all fulfilled my own intentions, in consequence of 
the 5 of mind—pain of body—and extreme disgust to the subject 
which besieged me whilst writing that part of my paper; which part, 
being immediately sent off to the press (distant about five degrees of 
latitude), cannot be corrected or improved. But from this account, 
rambling as it may be, it.is evident that thus much of benefit may 
arise to the persons most interested in such a history of opium—viz. 
to opium-eaters in general—that it establishes, for their consolation 
and encouragement, the fact that opium may be renounced ; and with- 
out greater sufferings than an ordinary resolution may support; and 
by a pretty rapid course* of descent. 


* On which last notice I would remark, that mine was ‘oo rapid, and the suf. 
fering therefore needlessly aggravated: or rather perhaps it was not i 
continuous and equably graduated. But, that the reader may judge for hi 
—and above all that the opium-eater, who is preparing to retire from business, 
may have every sort of information before him, J subjoin my diary :— 


FIRST WEEK. THIRD WEEK. 





Drops of Laud. Drops of Laud. 
Mond. June 24 oe « 1 Mond. July 8 . « 300 
—25 ..... 140 — 9. - 50 
—%.-. +. 19 — 10} 
——. oe me Se — ll . 
a eee — 42 pHiatusin Ms. 
ag... anes SS J 
—— 30... 14 76 
SECOND WEEK. FOURTH WEEK. 
Mond. July 1 .... . 80 Mond. July15 ...% 76 
oem 2. . titer —iI16°...4 
— 3 . 90 — 17 
—— 4 100 — 18 70 
—— 5 80 — 19. 240 
— 6 80 — 20. 80 
pbb 80 —21. 350 
FIFTH WEEK. 
Drops of Laud: 
Mond. July 22 . - . ; 60 
amen. aC Ce ee ° . . « ee 
CO a eee 
6 es ee 6d en 4 2 
wee «5 « 6 0 6s _ 8 6 > ae 
27 none. 





What mean these abrupt relapses, the reader will ask perhaps, to such numbers 
as 300—~—350, &c.? The impulse to these relapses was mere infirmity of purpose : 
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FROM THE MONTULY REVIEW. 


| Journey from Merut in India to London, through Arabia, Persia, 
Armenia, Georgia, Russia, Justria, Switzerland, and France, dur- 
ing the years 1819 and 1820. With a Map and Itinerary of the 
Route. By Lieut. Thomas Lumsden, of the Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery. 8vo. pp. 300. 10s. 6d. Boards. Black & Co. 1822. 


Ir may be premature to assert, but not premature to discuss, the 
Sy and expediency of instituting a regular conveyance over 
and between London and Calcutta. During the continuance of the 
present peace, certain conventions might be made with the respective 
sovereigns of the intervening countries, in order to smooth the rugged 
tracts of road, guard the intervals exposed to robbers, and found the 
necessary inns of refreshment and relays of horses. ‘There can be 
no difficulty in landing the passenger from a steam-packet at Ostend 
with sufficient punctuality, nor in sending him forwards with conve- 
nience to Vienna, and no great additional accommodation to provide 
for the purpose of reaching Odessa. Here, however, the obstacles 
would multiply: travelling establishments and workmen are scanty 
along the Russian roads; and it would be necessary to proceed slower, 
or at least to make longer pauses, in order to allow for accidental de- 
tentions, and to depart from every important city at a given day and 
hour. As far as Bataiskaia, the extreme city of Europe, a contractor 
would know how to realize his agreement. We may remark here, en 
passant, that Mr. Lumsden’s text speaks of Bataiskaia as on the wes- 
tern bank of the Don, and that his map erroneously places it on the 
eastern or left bank. 

The quarantine precautions usual at the Asiatic frontier do not de- 
7 the European who is journeying eastward, but are often productive 
of inconvenient stoppage to the Asiatic who is journeying westward. 
These precautions are unskilfully arranged in the Russian empire, 
and would require a revisal by negotiation, if any regular celerity of 
progress is to be observed. In Asia, the roads become harassingly 

d, and on the Persian frontier dreadfully unsafe. A troop of pio- 
neers, therefore, must be engaged to mend them, and to guard them: 
but this is an expense which it would be worth the while of the Rus- 
sian, Persian, and British sovereigns to concur in dividing. The roads, 
however, are as yet so bad in Persia, that Lieut. Lumsden informs us, 
(p- 85,) “there are no wheeled carriages in the country.” Another 
route from Odessa to Bushire might be explored, by crossing the 
Euxine in a steam-boat to Trebizond, thence reaching by land the 
nearest bend of the Euphrates, (at Erzeram, perhaps,) and descending 
that river in a steam-boat——From Bushire to Cutch, navigation might 
again be adopted; and from Cutch to Calcutta the uaident govern- 





the motive, were any motive blended with this impulse, was either the principle 
of “reculer pour mieux sauter ;” (for under the torpor of a large dose, which lasted 
for a day or two, a less quantity satisfied the stomach—which, on awaking, found 
itself ly accustomed to this new ration): or else it was this principle—that of 
sufferings otherwise equal those will be borne best which meet with a mood of 
anger; now, whenever I ascended to any large dose, I was furiously incensed on 
the following day, and could then have borne any thing. 
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ment can easily enforce the necessary provisions for safe and conve- 
nient transport. 

If a project of this kind should be deemed worthy of the contem- 
plation of our statesmen,—and they would find it conducive to the 
pro ation of English manners, wants, and literature along the whole 
ine of road,—it would be proper to make some provision at the prin- 
cipal stations for the exchange of Bank of England notes into the cur- 
rency of the respective countries of transit. The returning travellers 
would carry back the exported paper with sufficient rapidity ; and the 
facility of exchanging it at the counting-houses of the British consuls 
would gradually prepare for the “ rags of Threadneedle-Street” the 
honour and advantage of becoming the currency of the world. The 
opulence of the bank is perhaps yet in its isheape and the mere 
annual loss and destruction of its issues may one day equal its present 
entire circulation, to the immense gain of the proprietors of its stock. 

‘The volume before us would be of great value to persons practi- 
cally employed in realizing such a system of conveyance as we have 
been supposing. It is strictly an itinerary. The halting places, and 
the hours occupied in marching, riding, sailing, or driving from the 
one to the other, are carefully noted in the journal; which is dated 
from day to day, and appears to have been drawn up on the spot with 
unusual regularity. The principal objects of curiosity, on the con- 
trary, which were visited during the route, are often described from 
memory, or from the books of other travellers,—such as the caves of 
Elephanta ; so that the peculiar information of the author rather re- 
spects the common than the extraordinary incidents of the journey, 
and is more adapted to instruct the traveller than to amuse the reader. 
Still the work contains many new and entertaining anecdotes, a few 
of which we will extract. 

At Lucknow, the author tells us, 


“ The natives of this country are fond of keeping pets, and of cock-fighting and 
quail-fighting. They will sit up fighting their cocks and gambling all night ;— 
and they have two other favourite amusements, particularly in large towns, which 
would be considered extremely childish in any other country, viz. flying kites 
and pigeons. He who can cut his neighbour’s kite-string, by allowing his own 
to cross it, and then pulling to and fro, is considered an adept. Nothing is more 
common than to see an old man on the flat roof of a house, armed with a long 
bamboo, having a piece of scarlet cloth at the point of it, which he waves aroun 
his head, while he shouts and whistles to the flock of pigeons flying in a circle 
around him, though sometimes at a considerable distance; and if they ate joined 
by a neighbour’s stray pigeon in their flight, so much the better.” 


Speaking of the mild discipline in use on board the Arabian ships, 
Lieut. Lumsden exclaims: 


“1 have had opportunities of frequently seeing power shamefully abused on 
board ships commanded by Europeans;—men severely beaten and flogged for 
the most trifling and venial faults. On board the last ship in which I had sailed, 
hardly a day passed that my feelings were not outraged, by witnessing such ex- 
amples of petty tyranny. What a contrast have we here, among a barbarous and 
ignorant people! We hear neither the sound of the lash, nor the cries of a wretch 
writhing under its smart. Perhaps they do not work the ship in so seaman-like 
a style, but still their mild and gentle treatment of each other is surely highly 
commendable and worthy of imitation.” 


At Ispahan, the author met Professor Rush of Copenhagen, who 
was travelling to Hindostan for the purpose of studying the various 
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languages of the country, and particularly the Sanscrit. Let us-hope 
that he will resolve the still enigmatical questions: Where is the na- 
tive soil, the patria, of this language? ‘ it, in its present form, a 
faithful representation of what it was in the vernacular state; or is it 
a language of the learned, provided, like the scholastic Latin of the 
middle ages, with various terminations and inflections, and incorpo- 
rated terms, never current among those who spoke it? 

On the road from Munich, Mr. L. makes a general statement respect- 
ing the apparent poverty of that country, which is afflicting, and in- 
deed almost surprising: 


* We left Munich this morning at six o’clock, when we found it extremely 
cold; but as the Bavarian postillions drive better than the Austrian, we got on 
very well. Throughout Germany we remarked a great many decently dressed 
young men travelling on foot. Several of them took off their hats and asked us 
for charity; but as they did not even assume the air of poverty, we did not think 
it necessary to give them any thing. Were a traveller to give but a trifle to 
every one that solicits alms in this country, it would soon amount to a fortune ; 
for we no sooner entered a village than two or three children ran alongside of 
the carriage praying for money; and frequently in passing herds of cattle, a great 
stout fellow, who is attending them, turns round from his charge, takes off his 
hat, and asks for charity. There is an appearance of meanness in all this, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind I witnessed in any other country; and it is diffi- 
cult to account for it, as there is neither scarcity nor any picture of general 
poverty in Germany at present. Our servant informed us that the well-dressed 
young men above noticed were students; but I trust that, for the honour of lite- 
rature, this cannot be true.” 


Towards the close of his journey, the traveller observes: 


“It is rather a remarkable circumstance, that in the vast extent of country 
which we had traversed, from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the west of the 
Rhine, with one exception at Ispahan, we had not crossed a single bridge havin 
= pretensions to beauty. All had been clumsy wooden ones, such as wou 
only be tolerated across an English ditch, Perhaps the poor revenues of the re- 
mote parts of Russia, through which we passed, and their half-civilized condition, 
may be the cause of the Don, the Dnieper, and the Bog having no grand arches 
to adorn their banks; and as to the Danube, the Rhine, and other rivers in the heart 
of Eu their shores have been so often the scenes of contention among the 
continental states, that those inhabiting the adjacent country may have been de- 
terred from going to great expense in constructing that to-day, which their 
neighbours or even themselves, for safety, might find it expedient to demolish to- 
morrow.” 


One denunciation, provoked by the conduct of the custom-house 
officers at Dover, we shall hold forth to publicity, in the hope that this 
illiberal strictness may be remedied by the legal permission to im- 
port any article whatever at some given duty :—suppose, for instance, 
at the value attributed to it by the importer, the custom-house being 
at liberty to purchase at that valuation, as the practice is now in vari- 
ous instances: 


“ A gentleman advised me to give the keys of my trunks to a porter, who would 
pass my things for me at once; and it had been well for me if I had followed this 
advice. But I thought honesty the best policy, and having brought some pieces 
of silk from Casham in Persia, I did not wish to have any paltry smuggling work, 
and therefore produced them, asking what was the duty to be paid. 1 was, how- 
ever, considerably surprised and mortified, after bringing such trifles across a 
= oo” of Asia and Europe, for the purpose of presenting them to some of my 

r relatives, on being told that they were contraband, and could not be allowed 
to pass on any account. This is the only instance I ever met with, in which there 
might be room for questioning the soundness of the maxim, which identifies 
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honesty with expediency. Thus, the first salutation I had, on landing in my own 
country, was any thing but courteous. Is it consistent with equity to take advan- 
tage of a stranger, and plunder him of his property? I ought, at least, to have 
been allowed to export the things again. Such is the dictate or suggestion of 
reason, although I am aware that the law presumes every man coming into the 
kingdom to be so far acquainted with its rules, as to know that he is entitled to 
bring nothing with him which is prohibited by them. But this legal presumption 
must often lead to acts of palpable injustice against innocent individuals. I was 
utterly ignorant of the regulation prohibiting the importation of Persian silks. 
From a candid and upright wish to avoid every thing like smuggling, I presented 
my property to the custom-house officers, and it was immediately declared to be 
forfeited, as if | had been practising the most sneaking and discreditable attempt 
to evade a law, with which I was acquainted.” 

An interesting and somewhat romantic occurrence is the author’s 
unexpected meeting, at Bombay, with a brother whom he did not 
know, and had left at home a schoolboy :—the recognition was truly 
delightful. 

Could the conveyance over land to India once be made regular, it 
would soon be rendered cheap, and then expeditious; and in conse- 
quence it would be preferred to the tedious passage by sea. This 
point once gained, the stream of travellers would become immea- 
surably great: not to have visited the eastern metropolis of the British 
empire would be held shameful in any candidate for the offices of its 
government; and the tour of Hindostan would be almost as regular 
gn accomplishment of our gentlemen, as now the tour of Europe is 
he a 

A new division of the East Indies into military prefectures, or some 
institution of that kind, would tend much to efface the local remains 
of native allegiance to dispossessed dynasties of princes; and this ob- 
literation of the old land-marks might be rendered conducive both to 
the distribution of civilization and the extension of patronage. The 
somewhat inhospitable restraints imposed by the India Company on 
voluntary settlers should gradually be abolished, and a more open 
course allowed to the speculations of individual commerce. Eve 
great town would then contain, like Calcutta, a respectable body of 
literate and wealthy Englishmen; who would insensibly amalgamate 
with the natives of wealth and opulence ; and who would communicate 
through them to the entire population the arts, refinements, and opi- 
nions, which remain to be acquired. In return, a taste for visiting 
Europe is not unlikely to originate among the men of genius and edu- 
cation who illustrate the native population of Hindostan, and whe 
would return home the efficacious missionaries of every kind of ame- 
lioration. 


FROM THE LDINBURGH REVIEW 


Bracebridge Hall; or The Humorists. By Georrney Crayon, Gent. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 800. Murray, London. 1822. 


We have received so much pleasure from this book, that we think 
ourselves bound in gratitude, as well as justice, to make a public ac- 
knowledgment of it,—and seek to repay, by a little kind notice, the 
great obligations we shall ever feel to the author. These amiable sen- 
timents, however, we fear, will scarcely furnish us with materials for 
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an interesting article ;—and we suspect we have not much else to say, 
that has not already occurred to most of our readers—or, indeed, been 
said by ourselves with reference to his former publication. For no- 
thing in the world can be so complete as the identity of the author 
in these two productions—identity not of style merely and character, 
but of merit also, both in kind and degree, and in the sort and extent 
of popularity which that merit has created—not merely the same good 
sense and the same good humour, directed to the same good ends, and 
with the same happy selection and limited variety, but the same pro- 
portion of things that seems scarcely to depend on the individual—the 
same luck, as well as the same labour, len equal share of felicities 
to enhance the fair returns of judicious industry. There are few 
oo we imagine, so rare as this sustained level of excellence in the 
works of a popular writer—or, at least, if it does exist now and then 
in rerum natura, there is scarcely any thing that is so seldom allowed. 
When an author has once pune large share of public attention,— 
when his name is once up among a herd of idle readers, they car 
never be brought to believe that one who has risen so far can ever re- 
main stationary. He must either rise farther, or begin immediately 
to descend; so that, when he ventures before these intoxicated judges 
with a new work, it is always discovered, either that he has infinitel 
surpassed himself, or, in the far greater number of cases, that there ts 
a sad falling off, and that he is hastening to the end of his career. In 
this way it may in general be presumed, that an author who is admitted 
by the public not to have fallen off in a second work, has in reality 
improved upon his first, and has truly deserved a higher neon by 
merely maintaining that which he had formerly earned. We would 
not have Mr. Crayon, however, plume himself too much upon this sage 
observation; for though we, and other great lights of public judgment, 
have decided that his former level has been maintained in this work 
with the most marvellous precision, we must whisper in his ear that the 
million are not exactly of that opinion ; and that the common buz among 
the idle and impatient critics of the drawing-room is, that, in compari- 
son with the Sketch Book, it is rather monotonous and languid; that 
there is too little variety of characters for two thick volumes; and 
that the said few characters come on so often, and stay so long, that 
the gentiest reader at last detects himself in rejoicing at being done 
with them. ‘The premises of this enthymen we do not much dispute; 
but the conclusion, for all that, is wrong: For, in spite of these defects, 
Bracebridge Hall is quite as good as the Sketch Book; and Mr. C. 
may take comfort,—if he is humble enough to be comforted with such 
an assurance,—and trust to us, that it will be quite as popular, and 
that he still holds his own with the efficient body of his English readers. 
The great charm and peculiarity of his work consists now, as on 
former occasions, in the singular sweetness of the composition, and 
the mildness of the sentiments,—sicklied over perhaps a little, now 
and then, with that cloying heaviness into which unvaried sweetness 
is so apt to subside. The rythm and melody of the sentences is cer- 
tainly excessive: As it not only gives an air of mannerism from its 
uniformity, but raises too strong an impression of the labour that must 
have been bestowed, and the importance which must have been attach- 
ed to that which is, after all, but a secondary attribute to good writing. 
It is very ill-natured in us, however, to object to what has given us so 
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much pleasure; for we happen to be very intense and sensitive admi- 
rers of those soft harmonies of studied speech in which this author is 
so apt to indulge himself; and have caught ourselves, oftener than we 
shall confess, neglecting his excellent matter, to lap ourselves in the 
liquid music of his periods—and letting ourselves float passively down 
the mellow falls and windings of his soft-flowing sentences, with a de- 
light not inferior to that which we derive from fine versification. 

We should reproach ourselves still more, however, and with better 
reason, if we were to persist in the objection which we were at first 
inclined to make to the extraordinary kindliness and disarming gen- 
tleness of all this author’s views and suggestions; and we only refer 
to it now, for the purpose of answering and discrediting it, with any 
of our readers to whom also it may happen to have occurred. 

It first struck us as an objection to the author’s courage and sincerity. 
It was quite unnatural, we said to ourselves, for any body to be always 
on such very amiable terms with his fellow-creatures ; and this air of 
eternal philanthropy was nothing but a pretence, put on to bring 
himself into favour ; and then we proceeded to assimilate him to those 
silken parasites who are in raptures with every body they meet, and 
ingratiate themselves in general society by an unmanly suppression 
of all honest indignation, and a timid avoidance of all subjects of dis- 
agreement. Upon due consideration, however, we are now satisfied 
that this was an unjust and unworthy interpretation. An author who 
comes deliberately before the public with certain select monologues 
of doctritte and discussion, is not at all in the condition of a man in 
common society, on whom various overtures of baseness and folly are 
daily obtruded, and to whose sense and honour appeals are perpetu- 
ally made, which must be manfully answered, as honour and con- 
science suggest. The author, on the other hand, has no questions to 
answer, and po society to select: his professed object is to instruct 
and improve the world—and his real one, if he is tolerably honest, is 
nothing worse than to promote his own fame and fortune by succeed- 
ing in what he professes. Now, there are but two ways that we have 
ever heard of by which men may be improved—either by cultivating 
and encouraging their amiable propensities, or by shaming and fright- 
ening them out of those that are vicious; and there can be but little 
doubt, we should imagine, which of the two offices is the highest 
and most eligible—since the one is left in a great measure to Hell 
and the hangman,—and for the other, we are taught chiefly to look to 
Heaven, and all that is angelic upon earth. The most perfect moral 
discipline would be that, no doubt, in which both were combined ; but 
one is generally as much as human energy is equal to; and, in fact, 
they have commonly been divided in practice, without surmise of 
blame. And truly, if men have been hailed as public benefactors, 
merely for having beat tyrants into moderation, or coxcombs into good 
manners, we must be permitted to think, that one whose vocation is 
different may be allowed to have deserved well of his kind, although 
he should have confined his efforts to teaching them mutual charity 
and forbearance, and only sought to repress their evil passions, by 
strengthening the springs and enlarging the sphere of those that are 
generous and kindly. 

The objection in this general form, therefore, we soon found could 
not be maintained :—but, as we still felt a little secret spite lingering 
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within us at our author’s universal affability, we set about question- 
ing ourselves more oe om | as to its true nature and tendency; and 
think we at last succeeded in tracing it to an eager desire to see so 
powerful a pen and such great popularity employed in demolishing 
those errors and abuses to which we had been accustomed to refer 
most of the unhappiness of our country. Though we love his gentle- 
ness and urbanity, on the whole, we should have been very well 
pleased to see him rude and surly to our particular opponents; and 
could not but think it showed a want of spirit and discrimination that 
he did not mark his sense of their demerits, by making them an ex- 
ception to his general system of toleration and indulgence. Being 

higs ourselves, for example, we could not but take it a little amiss, 
that one born and bred a republican, and writing largely on the pre- 
sent condition of England, should make so little distinction between 
that party and its opponents—and should even choose to attach him- 
self to a Tory family, as the proper type and emblem of the old Eng- 
lish character. Nor could we well acquit him of being ‘ pigeon-livered 
—and lacking gall,’ when we found that nothing could provoke him 
to give a palpable hit to the Ministry, or even to employ his pure and 
powerful eloquence in reproving the shameful scurrilities of the mi- 
nisterial press. We were also a little sore, we believe, on discovering 
that he took no notice of Scotland, and said absolutely nothing about 
our Highlanders, our schools, and our poetry. 

Now, though we have magnanimously chosen to illustrate this grudge 
at his neutrality in our own persons, it is obvious that a disstisfaction 
of the same kind must have been felt by all the other great and con- 
tending parties into which this and all free countries are necessarily 
divided. Mr. Crayon has rejected the alliance of any one of these, and 
resolutely refused to take part with them in the struggles to which 
they attach so much importance; and consequently has, to a certain 
extent, offended and disappointed them all. But we must carry our 
magnanimity a step farther, and confess, for ourselves, and for others, 
that, upon reflection, the offence and disappointment seem to us alto- 
gether unreasonable and unjust. The ground of complaint is, that we 
see talents and influence—innocently, we must admit, and even bene- 
ficially employed—but not engaged on our side, or in the particular 
contest which we may feel it our duty to wage against the errors or 
delusions of our cotemporaries. Now, in the first place, is not this 
something like the noble indignation of a recruiting serjeant, who 
thinks it a scandal that any stout fellow should degrade himself by a 
—n employment, and takes offence accordingly at every pair of 

road shoulders and d legs which he finds in the possession of a 
priest or a tradesman? But the manifest absurdity of the presge con- 
sists in this: Ist, That it is equally reasonable in all the different 
parties who sincerely believe their own cause to be that which ought 
to prevail; while it is manifest, that, as the desired champion could 
only side with one, all the rest could be only worse off by the termi- 
nation of his neutrality; and, 2Qdly, That the weight and authority, for 
the sake of which his assistance is so coveted, and which each party 
is SO anxious to have thrown into its scale, having been entirely crea- 
ted by virtues and qualities which belong only to a state of neutrality, 
are, in reality, incapable of being transferred to contending parties, 
and must utterly perish and be annihilated in the attempt. A good 
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art of Mr. C’s reputation, and certainly a very large share of his in- 

uence and popularity with all parties, has been acquired by the in- 
dulgence with which he has treated all, and his abstinence from all 
sorts of virulence and hostility; and it is no doubt chiefly on account 
of this influence and favour that we and others are rashly desirous to 
see him take part against our adversaries—forgetting that those very 
qualities which render his assistance valuable, would infallibly desert 
him the moment that he complied with our desire, and mars in the 
very act of his compliance. 

The question then comes to be, not merely whether there should 
be any neutrals in great national contentions—but whether any man 
should be allowed to aspire to distinction by acts not subservient to 
sat purposes >—a question which, even in this age of party and po- 
emics, we suppose there are not many who would have the hardihood 
seriously to propound. Yet this, we must be permitted to repeat, is truly 
the question ;—for if a man may lawfully } sear his talents to music, 
or architecture, or drawing, or metaphysics, or poetry, and lawfully 
challenge the general admiration of his age for his proficiency in these 
pursuits, though totally disjoined from all political application, we 
really do not see why he may not write prose essays on national cha- 
racter and the ingredients of private happiness, with the same large 
and pacific purposes of pleasure and improvement. ‘To Mr. C. espe- 
cially, who is not a citizen of this country, it can scarcely be proposed 
as a duty to take a share in our internal contentions; and though the 
— which he professes to give of our country may be more — 
ect, and the estimate he makes of our character less complete, from 
the omission of this less tractable element, the value of the parts that 
he has executed will not be lessened, and the beneficial effect of the 
representation will in all probability be increased. For our own parts, 
we have ventured, on former occasions, to express our doubts whether 
the polemical parts, even of a statesman’s duty, do not hold too high a 
place in public esteem—and are sure, at all events, that they ought 
not to engross the attention of those to whom that duty has not been 
intrusted. It should never be forgotten, that good political institutions, 
the sole end and object of all our party contentions, are only valuable 
as means of promoting the general happiness and virtue of individu- 
als ;—and that, important as they are, there are other means, still more 
direct and indispensable for the attainment of that great end. The 
cultivation of the kind affections, we humbly conceive, is of still more 
importance to private happiness than the good balance of the consti- 
tution under which we live ; and, if it be true, as we most firmly be- 
lieve, that it is the natural effect of political freedom to fit and dispose 
the mind for all gentle as well as generous emotions, we hold it to be 
equally true, that habits of benevolence, and sentiments of philan- 
thropy, are the surest foundations on which a love of liberty can rest. 
A man must love his fellows before he loves their liberty; and if he 
has not learned to interest himself in their enjoyments, it is impossi- 
ble that he can have any genuine concern for that liberty, which, after 
all, is only a means of enjoyment. We consider, therefore, the writers 
who seek to soften and improve our social affections, not only as aim- 
ing directly at the same great end which politicians more circuitously 
pursue, but as preparing those elements out of which alone a gener- 
ous and enlightened love of political freedom can ever be formed— 
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and without which it could neither be safely frusted in the hands of 
individuals, nor prove fruitful of individual enjoyment. We conclude, 
therefore, that Mi . Crayon is in reality a better friend to Whig princi- 
ples than if he had openly attacked the Tories—and end this long, 
and perhaps needless apvlogy for his neutrality, by discovering, that 
such neutrality is in effect the best nursery for partisans of all that 
can be shown to be clearly and unquestionably right. And now we 
must say a word or two more of the book before us. 

There are not many of our readers to whom it can be necessary to 
mention, that it is in substance, and all most in form, a continuation 
of the Sketch Book ; and consists of a series of little descriptions and 
essays on matters principally touching the national character and old 
habits of England. ‘The author is supposed to be resident at Brace- 
bridge Hall, the Christmas festivities of which he has commemorated 
in his former publication, and among the inmates of which, most of the 
familiar incidents occur which he turns to account in his lucubrations. 
These incidents can scarcely be said to make a story in any sense, and 
certainly not one which would admit of being abstracted; and as we 
are under a vow to make but short extracts from popular books, we 
must see that we choose well the few passages upon which we may 
venture. There isa short Introduction, and me | by the author; 
in both which he alludes to the fact of his being a citizen of America 
ina sy that appears to us to deserve a citation. The first we give 
chiefly for the beauty of the writing. 


“England is as classic ground to an American, as Italy is to an Englishman; and 
old London teems with as much historical association as mighty Rome. 

“But what more especially attracts his notice, are those peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish an old country, and an old state of society, from a new one. I have never 
yet grown familiar enough with the crumbling monuments of past ages, to blunt 
the intense interest with which I at first beheld them. Accustomed always to scenes 
where history was, in a manner, in anticipation; where every thing in art was new 
and p ive, and pointed to the future rather than to the past; where, in short, 
the w of man gave no ideas but those of young existence, and prospective im- 
provement; there was something inexpressibly touching in the sight of enormous 
piles of architecture, gray with antiquity, and sinking to decay. 1 cannot describe 
the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm with which I have contemplated a vast monas- 
tic ruin, like Tintern Abbey, buried in the bosom of a quiet valley, and shut up 
from the world, as though it had existed merely for itself; or a warrior pile, like 
Conway Castle, standing in stern loneliness, on its rocky height, a mere hollow, 
yet threatening phantom of departed power. They spread a grand and melan- 
choly, and, to me, an unusual charm over the landscape. I for the first time be- 
held signs of national old age, and empire’s decay, and proofs of the transient and 
perishing glories of art, amidst the ever springing and reviving fertility of nature. 

“ But, in fact, to me every thing was full of matter: the foot-steps of history were 
every where to be traced; and poetry had breathed over and sanctified the land. 
Lexperienced the delightful freshness of feeling of a child, to whom every thing is 
new. I pictured to myself a set of inhabitants and a mode of life for every habita- 
tion that I saw, from the aristocratical mansion, amidst the lordly repose of stately 
groves and solitary parks, to the straw-thatched cottage, with its scanty garden and 
cherished woodbine. I thought I never could be sated with the sweetness and 
freshness of a country so completely carpeted with verdure; where every air 
breathed of the balmy pasture and the honeysuckled hedge. I was continually 
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coming upon some little document of poetry, in the blossomed hawthorn, the daisy, 
the cow the primrose, or some other simple object that has received a super- 
natural from the Muse. The first time that I heard the song of the nightin- 


gale, I was intoxicated more by the delicious crowd of remembered associations, 
than by the melody of its notes; and I shall never forget the thrill of ecstasy with 
Vor. II. No. 9—Museum. 2N . 
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which I first saw the lark rise, almost from beneath my feet, and wing its musical 
flight up into the morning sky.” L. 6—9. 


We know nothing more beautiful than the melody of this conclu- 
ding sentence; and if the reader be not struck with its music, we 
think he has no right to admire the Vision of Mirza, or any of the 
other delicious cadences of Addison. 

The Farewell we quote for the matter; and it is matter to which 
we shall miss no fit occasion to recur,—being persuaded not only that 
it is one of higher moment than almost any other to which we can ap- 
ply ourselves, but one upon which the honest perseverance of such a 
work as ours may in time produce practical and beneficial effects. 
We allude to the animosity which intemperate writers on both sides 
are labouring to create, or exasperate, between this country and Ame- 
rica, and which we, and the writer before us, are most anxious to allay. 
There is no word in the following quotation in which we do not most 
cordially concur. We receive with peculiar satisfaction the assu- 
rances of the accomplished author, as to the kindly disposition of the 
better part of his countrymen; and are disposed to place entire confi- 
dence in it, not only from our reliance on his judgment and means of 
information, but from the accuracy of his representation of the sort of 
persons to whom the fashion of abusing the Americans has now gone 
down on this side of the Atlantic. Nothing, we think, can be more 
handsome, persuasive, or grateful, than the whole following passage. 


“ And here let me acknowledge my warm, my thankful feelings, at the effect 
produced by one of my trivial lucubrations. lt allude to the essay in the Sketch- 
Book, on the subject of the literary feuds between England and America, 1 can- 
not express the heartfelt delight I have experienced at the unexpected sympathy 
and approbation with which those remarks have been received on both sides of the 
Atlantic. I speak this not from any paltry feelings of gratified vanity ; for I attribute 
the effect to no merit of my pen. The paper in question was brief and casual, and 
the ideas it conveyed were simple and obvious. “It was the cause; it was the 
cause” alone. There was a predisposition on the part of my readers to be favour- 
ably affected. My countrymen responded in heart to the filial feelings I had 
avowed in their name towards the parent country; and there was a generous sym- 
pathy in every English bosom towards a solitary individual, lifting up his voice in a 
strange land, to vindicate the injured character of his nation. There are some cau- 
ses so sacred as to carry with them an irresistible appeal to every virtuous bosom ; 
and he needs but little power of eloquence, who defends the honour of his wife, 
his mother, or his country. 

“I hail, therefore, the success of that brief paper, as showing how pam gen 
may be done by a kind word, however feeble, when spoken in season—as sho 
ing how much dormant good feeling actually exists in each country, towards the 
am, which only wants the slightest spark to kindle it into a genial flame—as 
showing, in fact, what I have all along believed and asserted, that the two nations 
would grow together in esteem and amity, if meddling and malignant spirits would 
but throw by their mischievous pens, and leave kindred hearts to the kindly im- 
pulses of nature. 

“[ once more assert, and I assert it with increased conviction of its truth, that 
there exists, among the great majority of my countrymen, a favourable feeling to- 
wards England, I repeat this assertion, because I think it a truth that cannot too 
often be reiterated, and because it has met with some contradiction. Among all 
the liberal and enlightened minds of my countrymen, among all those which even- 
tually give a tone to national opinion, there exists a cordial desire to be on terms 
of courtesy and friendship. But, at the same time, there exists in those very minds 
a distrust of reciprocal good will on the part of England. They have been render- 
ed morbidly sensitive by the attacks made upon their country by the —— press; 
and their occasional irritability on this subject has been misinterpreted into a set- 
tled and unnatural hostility 
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“ For my part, I consider this jealous sensibility as belonging to generous na- 
tures. J should look upon my countrymen as fallen indeed from that independence 
of spint which is their birth-gift; as fallen indeed from that pride of character 
which they inherit from the proud nation from which they sprung, could they 
tamely sit down under the infliction of cortumely and insult. Indeed, the very 
impatience which they show as to the misrepresentations of the press, proves their 
respect for English opinion, and their desire for English amity; for there is never 
jealousy where there is not strong regard. 

“To the magnanimous spirits of both countries must we trust to carry such a 
natural alliance of affection into full effect. To pens more powerful than mine I 
leave the noble task of promoting the cause of national amity. To the intelligent 
and enlightened of my own country, | address my parting voice, entreating them 
to show themselves superior to the petty attacks of the ignorant and the worth- 
less, and still to look with dispassionate and philosophic eye to the moral charac- 
ter of England, as the intellectual source of our rising greatness; while I appeal 
to every generous minded Englishman from the slanders which disgrace the press, 
insult the understanding, and belie the magnanimity of his country: and I invite 
him to look to America, as to a kindred nation, worthy of its origin; giving, in the 
healthy vigour of its growth, the best of comments on its parent stuck; and re- 
flecting, in the dawning brightness of its fame, the moral cffulgence of British 
glory. 

“T am sure that such appeal will not be made in vain. Indeed I have noticed, 
for some time past, an essential change in English sentiment with regard to Ame- 
nica. In Parliament, that fountain-head of public opinion, there seems to be an 
emulation, on both sides of the House, in holding the language of courtesy and 
friendship. The same spirit is daily becoming more and more prevalent in good 
society. There is a growing curiosity concerning my country; a craving desire for 
correct information, that cannot fail to lead to a favourable understancing. The 
scoffer, I trust, has had his day; the time of the slanderer is gone by. The ribald 
jokes, the stale commonplaces, which have so long passed current when America 
was the theme, are now banished to the ignorant and the vulgar, or only perpe- 
tuated by the hireling scribblers and traditional jesters of the press. The intelli- 
—. and high-minded now pride themselves upon making America a study.” IL. 
396—403. 


From the body of the work, we must indulge ourselves with very 
few citations. But we cannot resist the following exquisite descrip- 
tion of a rainy Sunday at an inn in a country town. It is part of the 
admirable legend of “the Stout Gentleman,” of which we will not 
trust ourselves with saying one word more. The following, however, 
is perfect, independent of its connexions. 


“It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. I had been de- 
tained, in the course of a journey, by a slight indisposition, from which 1 was re- 
covering; but I was still feverish, and was obliged to keep within doors all day, in 
an inn of the small town of Derby. A wet Sunday ina country inn! whoever has 
had the luck to experience one can alone judge of my situation. The rain pat- 
tered against the casements; the bells tolled for church with a melancholy sound. 
I went to the windows in quest of something to amuse the eye; but it seemed as 
if I had been placed completely out of the reach of all amusement. The windows 
of my bed-room looked out among tilted roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those 
of my sitting-room commanded a full view of the stable-yard. I know of nothing 
more calculated to make a man sick of this world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. 
The place was littered with wet straw that had been kicked about by travellers and 
stable-boys, In one corner was a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an island of 
muck. There were several half-drowned fowls crowded together under a cart, 
among which was a miserable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit ; 
his drooping tail matted, as it were, into a single feather, along which the water 
trickled from his back. Near the cart was a half dozing cow, chewing the cud, 
and standing patiently to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising from her 
reeking hide. A wall-eyed horse tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking 
his spectral head out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from the eaves, 
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An unhappy cur, chained to a doghouse hard by, uttered something every now 
and then, between a bark anda yelp. A drab of a kitchen wench tramped back 
wards and forwards through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather 
itself. Every thing, in short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of 
hard drinking ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddle, and making 
a riotous noise over their liquor. 

“ I sauntered to the window and stood gazing at the people, picking their way 
to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg high, and dripping umbrellas. The 
bells ceased to toll, and the streets became silent. I then amused myself with 
watching the daughters of a tradesman opposite; who, being confined to the 
house for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the front 
windows, to fascinate the chance tenants of the inn. They at length were sum- 
moned away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, and I had nothing further from 
without to amuse me. 

“ The day continued lowering and gloomy. The slovenly, ragged, spongy 
clouds, drifted heavily along. There was no variety even in the rain; it was one 
dull, continued, monotonous patter—patter—patter, excepting that now and then 
I was enlivened by the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of the drops upon 
a passing umbrella. It was quite refreshing (if 1 may be allowed a hackneyed 
phrase of the day) when, in the course of the morning, a horn blew, and a 
coach whirled through the street, with outside passengers stuck all over it, 
cowering under cotton umbrellas, and seethed together, and reeking with the 
steams of wet box-coats and upper Benjamins. The sound brought out from their 
lurking-places a crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the carroty-head- 
ed hostler, and that non-descript animal ycleped Boots, and all the other vagabond 
race that infest the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle was transient. The coach 
again whirled on its way ; and boy and dog, and hostler and Boots, all slunk back 
again to their holes. The street again became silent, and the rain continued to 
rain on. 

“ The evening gradually wore away. The travellers read the papers two or 
three times over. Some drew round the fire, and told long stories about their 
horses, about their adventures, their overturns, and breakings-down. They dis- 
cussed the credits of different merchants and different inns; and the two 
told several choice anecdotes of pretty chambermaids, and kind landladies. All 
this passed as they were quietly taking what they called their night-caps, that is 
to say, strong glasses of brandy and water or sugar, or some other mixture of the 
kind; after which, they one after another rang for ‘ Boots’ and the chambermaid, 
and walked off to bed in old shoes cut down into marvellously uncomfortable 
slippers. 

Cr There was only one man left; a short-legged, long-bodied, plethoric fellow, 
with a very large sandy head. He sat by himself with a glass of port wine negus, 
and a spoon; sipping and stirring, and meditating and sipping, until nothing was 
left but the spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt upright in his chair, with the 
empty glass standing before him; and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for 
the wick grew long, and black, and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little 
light that remained in the chamber. The gloom that now prevailed was con- 
tagious. Around hung the shapeless, and almost spectral box-coats of departed 
travellers, long since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the clock, 
with the deep-drawn breathings of the sleeping toper, and the drippings of the 
rain, drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of the house.” 1. 112—130. 


The whole description of the Lady Lillycraft is equally good in 
its way; but we can only make room for the portraits of her canine 
attendants. 


* She has brought two dogs with her also, out of a number of pets which she 
maintains at home. One is a fat spaniel, called Zephyr—though heaven defend 
me from such a zephyr! He is fed out of ali shape and comfort; his eyes are 
nearly strained out of his head; he wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk 
without great difficulty. The other is a little, old, gray-muzzled curmudgeon, 
with an unhappy eye, that kindles like a coal if you only look at him; his nose 
turns up; his mouth is drawn into wrinkles, so as to show his teeth; in short, he 
has altogether the look of a dog far gone in misanthropy, and totally sick of the 
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world. When he walks, he has his tail curled up so tight that it seems to lift his 
feet from the ground; and he scldom makes use of more than three legs at a 
time, keeping the other drawn up as areserve. This last wretch is called Beauty. 

“ These dogs are full of elegant ailments unknown to vulgar dogs; and are 
petted and nursed by Lady Lillycraft with the tenderest kindness. They have 
cushions for their express use, on which they lie before the fire, and yet are apt 
to shiver and moan if there is the least draught of air. When any one enters the 
room, they make a most tyrannical barking that is absolutely deafening. They 
are insolent to all the other dogs of the establishment. There is a noble stag- 
hound, a great favourite of the squire’s, who is a privileged visiter to the parlour ; 
but the moment he makes his appearance, these intruders fly at him with furious 
rage; and I have admired the sovereign indifference and contempt with which 
he seems to look down upon his puny assailants. When her ladyship drives out, 
these dogs are generally carried with her to take the air; when they look out 
of each window of the carriage, and bark at all vulgar pedestrian dogs.” I. 75 
—77. 


We shall venture on but one extract more—and it shall be a speci- 
men of the author’s more pensive vein. It is from the chapter of 
“Family Reliques;” and affords, especially in the latter part, another 
striking instance of the pathetic melody of his style. 


“ The place, however, which abounds most with mementos of past times, is the 
picture gallery; and there is something strangely pleasing, though melancholy, 
in considering the long rows of portraits which compose the greater part of the 
collection. They furnish a kind of narrative of the lives of the family worthies, 
which I am enabled to read with the assistance of the venerable housekeeper, 
who is the family chronicler, prompted occasionally by Master Simon. There is 
the progress of a fine lady, for instance, through a variety of portraits. One re- 
presents her as a little girl, with a long waist and hoop, holding a kitten in her 
arms, and ogling the spectator out of the corners of her eyes, as if she could not 
turn her head. In another we find her in the freshness of youthful beauty, when 
she was a celebrated belle, and so hard-hearted as to cause several unfortunate 
gentlemen to run desperate and write bad poctry. In another she is depicted 
as a stately dame, in the maturity of her charms; next to the portrait of her hus- 
band, a gallant colonel in full-bottomed wig and gold-laced hat, who was killed 
abroad; and, finally, her monument is in the church, the spire of which may be 
seen from the window, where her effigy is carved in marble, and repres@nts her 
as a venerable dame of seventy-six.—There is one group that partic#latiy inte- 
rested me. It consisted of four sisters of nearly the same age, why flourished 
about a century since, and, if I may judge from their portraits, were extremely 
beautiful. I can imagine what a scene of gaiety and romance this old mansion must 
have been, when they were in the hey-day of their charms; when they passed 
like beautiful visions through its halls, or stepped daintily to music in the revels 
and dances of the cedar gallery; or printed, with delicate feet, the velvet verdure 
of these lawns,” &c. 

“ When I look at these faint records of gallantry and tenderness; when I con- 
template the fading portraits of these beautiful girls, and think too that they have 
long since bloomed, reigned, grown old, died, and passed away, and with them 
all their graces, their triumphs, their rivalries, their admirers; the whole empire 
of love and pleasure in which they ruled—‘all dead, all buried, all, forgotten,’ ! 
find a cloud of melancholy stealing over the present gaieties arog me. I was 
gazing, in a musing mood, this very morning, at the portrait of the lady whose 

usband was killed abroad, when the fair Julia entered the gallery, leaning on the 
arm of the captain. The sun shone through the row of windows on her as she 
along, and she seemed to beam out each time into brightness, and relapse 
into shade, until the door at the bottom of the gallery closedafter her. I felt a 
sadness of heart at the idea, that this was an emblem of herdot.: a few more years 
of sunshine and shade, and all this life, and loveliness, and.enjoyment, will have 
ceased, and nothing be left to commemorate this beautiful-being but one more 
=. portrait ; to awaken, perhaps, the trite speculations of some future 
oiterer, like myself, when I and my scribblings shall have kved through our brie‘ 
existence and been forgotten.” I. 64, 65. 
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We can scarcely afford room even to allude to the rest of this ele- 
gant miscellany. “ Ready money Jack” is admirable throughout— 
and the old General very good. The lovers are, as usual, the most 
insipid. The Gypsies are sketched with infinite elegance as well as 
spirit—and Master Simon is quite delightful, in all the varieties of 
his ever versatile character. Perhaps the most pleasing thing about 
all these personages, is the perfect innocence and singleness of pur- 
pose which seems to belong to them—and which, even when it raises 
a gentle smile at their expense, breathes over the whole scene they in- 
habit an air of attraction and respect—like that which reigns in the 
De Coverley pictures of Addison. Of the tales which serve to fill up 
the volumes, that of “ Dolph Heyliger,” is incomparably the best— 
and is more characteristic, perhaps, both of the author’s turn of imagi- 
nation and cast of humour, than any thing else in the work. “ The 
Student of Salamanca” is too long, and deals rather largely in the 
commonplaces of romantic adventure :—while “ Annette de la Barbe,” 
though pretty and pathetic in some passages, is, on the whole, rather 
fade and finical—and too much in the style of the sentimental after- 
pieces which we have lately borrowed from the Parisian theatres. 

On the whole, we are very sorry to receive Mr. Crayon’s farewell 
—and we return it with the utmost cordiality. We thank him most 
sincerely, for the pleasure he has given us—for the kindness he has 
shown to our country—and for the lessons he has taught, both here 
and in his native land, of good taste, good nature, and national libe- 
rality. We hope he will come back among us soon—and remember 
us while he is away; and can assure him, that he is in no danger of 
being speedily forgotten. 


FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Trad and Adah, a Tale of the Flood. Poems. Specimens of a New 
Translation of the Psalms. By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 190. 9s. Boards. Richardson. 1822. 


Tue following passage, selected from “ The Tale of the Flood,” we 
think, has very considerable merit: 


“ An aged man he seems, whose pensive brow 

Is wan, yet more with sorrow than with time; 

For there no troubled lineaments avow 

The pangs of conscience, or the curse of crime; 

No! there are sorrows sacred and sublime, 

And such are his: for still his piercing eye 

Beams with the brightness of its youthful prime, 

And in his glance a fervour bold and high 
teveals th’ undaunted soul that will not faint or fly. 


“ What charm is in his presence? All around 

Are hushed to breathless silence, and he stands, 

Alone ’mid all: a monarch though uncrowned, 

And, though unarmed, a warrior. The dark bands 
Of Cain recede as if a God commands, 

And yet he speaks not—Sure some power hath bowed 
Each heart with bonds it knows not, nor withstands ;— 
Or how should one control a murderous crowd; 


The weak repel the strong; the lowly awe the proud? 
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* Yet, if no symbol of superior sway, 
Around his brow no gemmed tiara shone, 
Yet shall his honoured name survive for aye, 
Adorned and hallowed with a holier crown; 
When guilty greatness to the grave goes down 
Unwept and unremembered, that pure wreath 
For ever blooms, decay or change unknown ;— 
So laurels spurn the lightning’s fiery breath, 
When the huge oak lies low, and woods are rent beneath 





“It is the righteous Noah. Uncontrolled 
By lawless might, unmoved by vengeful ire, 
Oft hath the Seer on that false train foretold 
Impending woes, and desolation dire ; 
But never, never hath his eye of fire 
With fearful presage fraught, so sternly glowed 
As now it glows: the conscious crowd retire ; 
So through th’ Assyrian camp the Angel trod, 
And mailed myriads crouched before the present God. 


“Yet ere he spoke, a sudden sadness past 
O’er his grave aspect, glistening in his eye ; 
His lips convulsive quivered, and the last, 
The last meek prayer that e’er must soar on high 
For that doomed world rose heavenward on his sigh ;— 
Then, like the prescient bard, who weeping poured 
O’er Zion’s towers the fatal prophecy ; 
His voice denounced the woes his heart deplored, 
And faltered as it breathed the mandate of his lord. 





“Nor then his tears condemn. Th’ avenging rod 
Is wielded only by the hand of Heaven; 
Nor man arraigns the justice of his God, 
While yet his tears—nay more—his prayers are given 
To all by guilt from hope and mercy driven: 
While yet o’er Salem’s towers the thunder slept, 
Ah! know’st thou not what purer heart has wiven, 
To what diviner eyes compassion crept, 
When o’er the destined towers he gazed and “Jesus wept.” 


“ Compassion crept” is unfortunate; and so are some other phrases 
¥ in this quotation :—but, on the whole, who will not allow that much is 
performed and more is promised in it? 
Again: 
“It comes! it comes! The clouds concentring swell, 
And, like a rushing cataract, downward pour 
Their mass of prisoned waters; as it fell 
A whirlwind swept the sea, and shook the shore ; 
While ocean rose, and with reverbering roar 
Dashed its high billows o’er the rocky strand, 
Responsive to the thunder peal, that tore 
The boundless firmament, while death’s dark band, 
Storm, fire, wind, hail, went forth to work their Lord’s command. 


“© then what prayers and shrieks and blasphemies 
Rung mid the din of waters! while the glare 
Of broad blue lightnings cleft the clouded skies, 
And answering thunders seemed to crush the prayer, 
And bid the conscious criminal despair ;— 
Bowed in the dust, they dared not gaze on high 
They said, the angel of destruction there 
Urged his red car; around his presence fly 

The arrows of his wrath ; to mark him were to die. 
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*‘In sooth, that lightning was no earthly flame, 
No earthly peal those fearful thunders poured, 
With dazzling blaze the dread effulgence came, 
Bright as the sheeted fire by Israel’s Lord 
Hurled on the troop, who strove with spear and sword 
To seize or slay his prophet—and the swell 
Of thunder echoed Fike that angel-word, 
Which shook creation to the lowest hell, 
When Thamud’s rebel race heard—tottered—gasped—and fell. 











































* Midst the wild scene of darkness and dismay 
A moment seek we for that maiden fair, 
Who left her God for love’s delusive ray, 
And found too late it led but to despair— 
Where too is he, whose proffered heart to share 
She madly gave her hope—her heaven—her all— 
In yon proud fane, while myriads mingle there 
Seeking brief refuge, do they vainly call 

On its unheeding lord to aid them ere they fall? 


“High o’er the vale a rugged mountain rose, 
Round whose huge breast impervious vapours threw 
A mantle of dark clouds. Coeval snows 
Crested its brow. O’erhanging forests grew 
On its green sides, and many a fountain blue, 
Meandering murmured through the —" shade, 
Where never sunbeam o’er the silvery dew 
Shone tremulous, or tinged the clear cascade, 
Or kissed the pure pale flowers that blossomed in the glade, 





“Here on the morn of that appalling day, 
Ere yet the torrent o’er the heaving shore 
Dashed its o’erwhelming flood—far, far away 
His beauteous bride the faithful Irad bore : 
For often had he scaled the summit hoar, 
Wound the steep sides, and — the snow-wreathed brow ; 
And oh! if hope were quenched and joy no more, 
A mightier impulse lived that could not bow 
To doubt or chill despair, and urged him onward now. 


“ Love was not changed to hatred, though in gloom 
Its fairy dreams had vanished, for he knew 
Himself the author of his hastening doom ; 
Not that unhappy maid! to him most true, 
Though to her God most faithless. And she too { 
in that wild hour of anguish, deeply proved 
On her own head the cup of wrath she drew ; 
Nor keen remorse her shuddering bosom moved 
Him to arraign, whom yet, if love remained, she loved ” 











